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The  primary  aim  is  enjoyment 


INTRODUCTION 


The  curriculum  in  music  for  the  elementary  schools  is  embodied 
in  the  recommended  textbooks  listed  in  each  Grade  OutUne.  The  texts 
are  recommended  primarily  as  source  material  for  teachers,  who  should 
adapt  the  materials  to  suit  individual  classroom  requirements.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  teachers  make  use  of  the  appropriate 
albums  of  records  accompanying  the  texts. 

General  Aims  of  the  Elementary  School  Program 
in  Music 

1.  Enjoyment 

The  primary  aim  is  enjoyment.  If  children  in  school  can 
participate  in  the  delights  of  music,  both  in  making  it  and  in  listening 
to  it,  they  will  form  the  basis  for  a  lifelong  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  enrichment.  If  there  is  no  enjoyment  in  the  school  program 
all  other  values  will  be  lost. 

2.  Achievement 

The  experience  of  success  is  vital  to  enjoyment  and  to  musical 
development.  The  universal  appeal  and  the  basic  simplicity  of  music 
make  it  a  field  in  which  every  child  can  find  some  form  of  satisfactory 
achievement.  Music  experiences  should  be  planned  so  that  immediate 
success  is  possible,  yet  they  should  be  graduated  in  difficulty  so  that 
some  progress  is  constantly  being  made.  Progress  is  essential  to 
continuing  enjoyment  of  music. 

3.  Discipline 

In  music,  as  in  all  other  areas  of  activity,  success  is  worth 
working  for.  Children  will  make  great  efforts  to  achieve  a  goal  which 
they  consider  meaningful  and  worthwhile.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  help  the  children  to  set  their  own  goals.  In  trying  to  attain 
a  good  standard  of  performance,  children  will  also,  in  the  process  of 
learning,  be  developing  self-discipline. 

4.  Social  Development 

Music  is  a  social  art.  Through  participation  in  making  music 
and  listening  to  it,  children  learn  to  realize  the  importance  of 
cooperation,  and  to  appreciate  the  efforts  and  abilities  of  others. 

5.  Extension  of  Cultural  Horizons 

All  music  arises  from  human  experience.  We  should  help 
children  to  become  aware  that  every  piece  of  music  says  something 
about  people — their  lives,  their  beliefs,  their  ways  of  thinking.  Thus 
musical  experience  can  be  correlated  with  dancing,  art,  literature  and 
social  studies.  The  use  of  music  in  enterprise  units,  for  example,  can 
reinforce  and  enrich  both  the  subject  being  studied  and  music  itself. 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  AIMS 


The  program  must  be  flexible  in  what  it  requires  of  children, 
nee  the  emphasis  is  on  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  music, 
chniques  should  be  taught  as  they  serve  this  end,  not  as  ends  in 
lemselves.  Notation,  form  and  choral  techniques  should  be  taught 
•  help  the  children  perform  with  efficiency  and  enjoyment,  and  to 
d  understanding  and  appreciation.  Therefore,  the  teacher  should 
an  types  of  activities  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  at 
leir  particular  level  and  specific  suggestions  for  these  will  be  found 
the  grade  outlines. 

The  program  must  be  flexible  in  content,  resources  and  teaching 
chniques.  Since  each  child  responds  to  music  in  his  own  way,  music 
:tivities  must  provide  many  different  kinds  of  experience  in  playing, 
nging,  listening  and  creating  at  various  levels  of  ability.  The  teacher 
ill  find  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  material  in  any  of  the  recommended 
usic  series,  each  of  which  can  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  a  fine 
ogram.  Lists  of  teachers'  references  and  of  additional  material  are 
1  page  77.  Teachers  should  take  advantage  of  in-service  programs 
id  of  tlie  aid  and  encouragement  of  a  specialist  or  consultant.  It  must 
!  emphasized  that  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  desire  to 
ijoy  music  with  her  students,  are  the  teacher's  most  valuable  assets. 

It  is  most  strongly  advised  that  teachers  use  the  appropriate 
cordings  accompanying  the  recommended  texts.  They  are  of  great 
ilue  to  all  teachers.  To  teachers  who  lack  confidence  in  their  skill  as 
irformers,  they  are  invaluable.  Having  the  students  sing  with  the 
cordings  of  the  songs,  and  using  these  recordings  as  suggested  in  the 
tening  programs  in  the  various  grade  outlines,  provide  fruitful 
periences  for  the  children,  and  enable  even  the  most  hesitant  of 
jchers  to  contribute  significantly  to  their  students'  musical  education. 

REPERTOIRE 

The  teacher  should  choose  a  suitable  repertoire  of  from  forty 
sixty  songs  for  the  choral  program,  depending  upon  the  division 
^el,  and  perhaps  thirty  recorded  compositions  for  the  hstening 
ogram. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT 

It  is  recommended  that  at  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time 
allotted  to  the  music  program,  e.g.,  a  fifteen  hundred-minute  school 
:ek  would  allow  ninety  minutes  for  music  instruction. 

SYSTEMS  OF  NOTATION 

In  this  Guide,  musical  illustrations  are  shown  in  three  kinds  of 
tation;  individual  preference  may  be  for  a  particular  one,  but 
ichers  should  know  something  about  all  three  and  the  advantages  of 
ph. 
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STAFF  NOTATION  is  the  best  known.  It  may  be  described 
shortly  as  the  "absolute"  system,  where  each  note  has  its  own  specific 
name  and  place  on  the  staff  or  stave  of  five  lines. 

Its  chief  advantage  is  that  pitch  is  shown  almost  as  in  a 
diagram  and  every  note  represents  a  specific  sound.  It  is  the  best 
system  for  instrumentalists,  as  it  presents  a  "contour"  of  the  music. 
It  calls,  however,  for  the  learning  of  a  large  number  of  unfamihar 
symbols  which  tends  to  frighten  the  beginner. 


i 


This  is  staff  notation: 


Ca  -  na  -  da 


This  is  solfa: 


SOLFA,  also  known  as  TONIC  SOLFA,  may  be  termed  a 
"relative"  system.  The  notes  of  the  scale  are  given  the  names 
doh  ray  me  fah  soh  lah  te  doh'  and  these  are  used  for  all  scales,  the 
actual  pitch  of  doh  being  given  at  the  beginning.    Note  that  there  are 

various  ways  of  spelling  solfa  syllables,  but  in  practice  only  the  initial  Irn  >  Is  :-.s  |  d  :- 1 

letters  are  necessary.  0     Ca-  na-da 

There  is  an  advantage  here  for  the  singer  —  intervals  (the 
distances  between  notes)  are  easily  remembered  and  recognized,  and 
the  syllables  themselves,  with  their  open  vowel  sounds,  are  more 
singable  than  letter  names;  fah  is  easier  to  sing  than  F  [eff)  and  much 
easier  than  F#  {eff  sharp).  Solfa  becomes  cumbersome,  however,  in 
complex  music  with  many  parts. 


This  is  number  notation: 
b  3  5-5 

NUMBER  NOTATION  is  similar  to  solfa  in  being  a  relative  (    is  E  )        0  Ca  -  na 

system.  It  uses  cardinal  numbers  instead  of  d,  r,  m,  etc. 

Its  use  of  famiUar  terms  is  of  especial  benefit  to  beginners.  The  THE  SCALE  OF  C 

system  is  suited  to  simple  tunes  and  is  perhaps  most  useful  when  used  IN  EACH  SYSTEM: 

in  conjunction  with  staff  notation. 


1 


(d  is  C)  d  r   m   f    s   1    t  d 

(1  isC)  1    2    3   4    5   6    7  8 
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THE  SCALE  OF  A 
IN  EACH  SYSTEM: 


i 


-o- 


d  r  m  f  s  ltd' 
1  2  3  4    5  6  7  8 


THE  THREE  SYSTEMS 
COMBINED: 


m  :-i  s  :  s    J  d 


r   I  m  :  f  I  s  :  1       r:  - 


3551  23456  2 

0     Ca-ina-da,     Our  home  and  na-tive  land, 


NOTATION 

Notation  is  a  visual  aid  in  performing  and  understanding  music, 
nusic  is  taught  fully,  notation  is  an  integral  part  of  it,  always  being 
ght  in  relation  to  the  music  being  performed  or  listened  to,  not 
an  abstract  end  in  itself. 

There  are  specific  and  practical  suggestions  in  each  book  of 
1  teachers'  guides  to  the  recommended  texts.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
ow  these  suggestions  for  developing  the  necessary  familiarity  with 
ation  as  they  teach  the  songs,  and  in  all  the  other  activities 
thmic,  orchestral,  listening  and  creative. 

!  The  Threshold  To  Music  series,  including  charts  and  related 
terial  such  as  the  Teachers'  Guide  and  the  accompanying  record, 
y  well  serve  as  the  core  of  the  music  reading  program.  Threshold 
I  Music  series,  by  Mary  Helen  Richards;  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Ltd., 
\  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario.) 

i  In  the  use  of  these  charts,  sight,  sound,  movement  and  voice 
!  all  brought  into  play.  Notation  is  introduced  very  gradually  as  an 
?gral  part  of  the  musical  activity.  Teachers,  including  those  without 
bh  formal  musical  education,  find  in  the  charts  a  very  effective  way 
Imparting  necessary  music  techniques;  children  gain  knowledge  and 
;1  while  they  are  enjoying  the  activity.  7 


There  are  three  sets  of  charts.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
although  the  first  level  can  be  introduced  in  Grade  I,  it  can  also  be 
used  in  any  of  the  succeeding  years.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the 
charts  can  be  introduced  in  any  grade.  It  is  essential  that  when  the 
charts  are  used  the  students  begin  with  the  first  set:  for  older  children 
it  will  constitute  review  and  reinforcement  of  what  they  already  know, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  more  advanced  levels.  The  charts  need  not 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year,  for  the  material  is  so  developed 
that  the  children  can  progress  from  each  stage  to  the  next  according  to 
their  rate  of  achievement.  An  adaptation  of  the  charts  for  the  older 
children  in  Division  II  is  available. 


Notation  is  a  visual  aid  in  performing  and  understanding  music. 


EVALUATION 

The  aim  of  music  education  is  the  development  of  a  love  for 
music;  therefore,  results  cannot  be  measured  in  any  precise  way. 

There  has  been  wide  variation,  in  practice,  in  the  forms  of 
teachers'  evaluation  of  the  pupils'  progress.  Since  recognition  of  growth 
in  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  music  is  more  important  than  the 
awarding  of  specific  marks  for  isolated  skills,  it  is  recommended  that 
percentage  marks  and  similar  gradings  be  avoided. 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  USAGE  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS 


Many  musical  terms  have  more  than  one  meaning  (e.g., piano 
and  tone),  and  differences  between  American  and  English  usage  often 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  music  student,  especially  in  the  use  of 
reference  books. 


Some  of  the  most  common  differences  are  given  here,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  with  language  generally,  no  strict  rules 
may  be  laid  down.  Many  people  use  both  forms  equally  well. 


AMERICAN 

tone 
note 

whole-step 


half-step 


whole  note 


ENGLISH 

note 
note 

tone 


semitone 


semibreve 


a  single  musical  sound, 
the  written  or  printed 

symbol, 
the  interval  or  distance 

between  two  notes 

such  as  C  and  D  (or 

d  and  r). 
the  smallest  interval 

between  two  notes 

such  as  F#  and  G 

(or  t  and  d'}. 


half  note 


minim 


quarter  note 

eighth  note 

sixteenth  note 

measure 

bar 

do' 

ti 

la 

so  (or  sol) 

fa 

mi 

re 

do 

symphony 
leader 

concert-master 
pipe  organ 


crotchet 
quaver 
semiquaver 
bar 

barline 

doh' 

te 

lah 

soh 

fah 

me 

ray 

doh 

symphony  orchestra 

conductor 

leader 

organ 


the  rhythmic  unit  in 

music, 
the  vertical  hne 

separating  measures. 

these  are  the  names  of 
solfa  notes;  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  use  only  the 
initials,  thus: 

d  r  m  f  s  1  t  d' 

the  large,  standard 
concert  orchestra. 

the  baton  wielder. 

the  chief  violinist. 

the  traditional  organ,  as 
opposed  to  the 
electronic  organ  or 
harmonium. 
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NOTE:  The  word  tone,  already  overworked,  also  serves  to^ 
describe  the  quality  of  sound  from  a  voice  or  instrument,  as:  "a  fine 
singing  tone"  and  "this  piano  has  a  poor  tone".  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  substitute  such  terms  as  tone-colour  and  timbre  for  this 
meaning. 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  The  Oxford  Companion 
To  Music  under  the  heading  "American  Terminology". 
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II.    GRADE  OUTLINES,  DIVISION  I 

:ade  I    12 

'ade  II   22 

-ade  III   33 
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GRADE  I  MUSIC  OUTLINE 


I.  Aims  and  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  instruction  in  music  the  child  should: 

1.  Develop  love  and  appreciation  for  many  types  of  music. 

2.  Develop  a  good,  Ught  "singing"  tone,  the  ability  to  match 
pitch,  good  breathing  habits,  good  enunciation,  and  a  large 
repertoire  of  song  (40-60)  in  the  choral  program. 

3.  Develop  an  awareness  of  different  moods  and  rhythms,  and 
become  acquainted  with  many  selections  in  the  listening 
program. 

4.  Experiment  with  a  variety  of  instruments,  create,  listen  to 
others,  become  more  aware  of  differences  in  pitch,  and  improve 
his  sense  of  rhythm  in  the  instrumental  program. 

5.  Become  aware  of  the  need  and  nature  of  notation. 

The  teacher  should: 

1.  Integrate  all  phases  of  the  program,  so  that  singing,  listening, 
rhythmic  activities,  music  notation,  and  instrumental  activities 
are  never  divorced  from  each  other. 

2.  Make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  many  good  suggestions 
in  recommended  texts  and  teachers'  manuals,  which  provide  an 
excellent  music  program  in  themselves. 

II.  Texts 

The  First  Grade  Book  Ginn  and  Company 

35  Mobile  Drive 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 

and/or    Music  Through  The  Day  W.  J.  Gage  Limited 

1500  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough  4,  Ontario 

and/or    This  is  Music,  Book  I  Macmillan  Company 

of  Canada  Ltd. 
70  Bond  Street 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 
and/or    Growing  With  Music,  Book  I     Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 

Ltd. 

1870  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


III.  Records  To  Accompany  the  Recommended  Texts 

The  First  Grade  Book  Ginn  and  Company 

Music  Through  the  Day  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

This  is  Music,  Book  I  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Growing  With  Music,  Book  I  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 


IV.  other  Materials 

1.  Threshold  to  Music  Charts,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Record — 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

2.  Pitch  Pipe 

3.  Records  for  the  Listening  Program  (see  page  77). 

4.  Record  Player  (see  page  76). 

5.  Piano  (see  page  76). 

6.  Rhythm  Instruments 

7.  Simple  Melody  and  Harmony  Instruments — xylophone,  autoharp 
and  melody  bells. 

8.  Simple  Charts — sol,  fa,  etc. 

9.  Tape  Recorder  (see  page  76). 

j      10.  Filmstrips,  pictures  of  instruments,  etc.  (see  page  62). 

V.  Time  Allotment 

It  is  desirable  that  at  least  six  percent  of  the  total  class  time 
be  devoted  to  the  music  program.  In  Grade  One  daily  fifteen-minute 
I  periods  are  preferable  to  longer  and  less  frequent  periods. 

jvi.  The  Music  Program 

Although  dealt  with  separately  in  this  bulletin,  the  various 
phases  of  the  program  should  never  be  taught  as  separate  entities, 
but  rather  as  one  integrated  whole. 

The  Choral  Program 

Singing  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  music  program  in  this 
grade.  Children  should  sing  a  wide  variety  of  songs,  and  these 
should  be  chosen  not  only  for  their  musical  worth,  but  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  in 
the  students. 

Choose  songs  suited  to  the  season,  the  Enterprise,  special 
days,  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  physical  education  lesson,  and 
choose  some  just  for  fun. 

In  a  Grade  One  class  you  will  find  pupils  with  a  wide  variety 
of  singing  experiences  and  abilities.  For  practical  purposes  they 
can  be  classified  in  three  groups: 

1.  Independent  singers  who  can  sing  in  tune  without  assistance. 

2.  Dependent  singers  who  sing  well  in  the  company  of  independent 
singers. 

3.  Out-of-tune  singers. 
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Plan  to  help  uncertain  singers  as  soon  as  possible  and  assess  their 
progress  from  month  to  month.  See  suggestions  for  teaching 
"Out-of-Tune  Singers",    (see  page  69). 

Always  Work  for: 

1.  Good  tone  quality.  Light,  bright  "head"  tone  with  relaxed,  open 
throat.  Suggest  a  feeling  of  yawning — relaxed  up  and  down 
movement  of  jaw. 

2.  Correct  posture  and  breathing.  Encourage  children  to  stand 
tall,  but  relaxed,  in  order  to  breathe  deeply.  Avoid  singing 
breathily,  and  sing  phrases  in  one  breath. 

3.  Correct  pitch.  Always  estabUsh  pitch  with  piano,  pitch  pipe,  or 
other  instrument.  The  tendency  is  for  the  teacher  to  sing  too 
low  for  the  light  voices  of  Grade  One  children. 

4.  Correct  tempo.  Train  children  to  start  and  end  together;  train 
children  to  follow  your  lead. 

5.  Good  rhythm  and  expression.  Establish  correct  rhythm  from 
the  first.  Do  not  first  teach  the  song  too  slowly.  Begin  work 
on  dynamics  (loudness  and  softness). 

6.  Good  diction.  Pure  vowel  sounds  and  crisp  consonants.  Take 
particular  care  with  word  beginnings  and  endings. 

Exercises  for  Breath  Control 

Make  breath  control  and  posture  exercises  appealing  as  well  as 
beneficial.  Stress  breathing-in  quietly  through  open  mouth  with 
shoulders  down. 

Examples 

1.  Hold  roses.  Smell  perfume  deeply.  Let  breath  out  slowly,  softly 
saying  "ah". 

2.  Breathe  in.  Be  a  flat  tire  and  let  the  air  out  slowly,  saying 
"S-s-s-s". 

3.  Blow  out  candle  on  a  birthday  cake. 

4.  Blow  a  feather  high  in  the  air.  See  how  long  you  can  keep 
it  floating. 

5.  Be  tall  trees  with  a  breeze  blowing.  "Woo-oo-oo"  until  breath 
is  gone. 

Exercises  for  Posture 

1.  Children  pretend  to  have  a  string  up  their  backs.  Have  them 
take  hold  of  it  with  right  hand  and  pull  themselves  up. 

2.  Children  play  at  being  flowers  in  the  wind.  Drop  heads,  hang 
arms  loosely,  and  sway  bodies  as  you  play  or  sing  "Swing  Song" 
— any  6/8  rhythm. 


Play  rag  dolls.  Bend  trunk.  Let  arms  hang  loosely  forward. 
Retain  same  loose  feeling  when  trunk  is  held  erect. 


ercises  for  the  Out-of-Tune  Singers 


The  real  monotone  is  rare.   If  a  child  can  speak  with  tonal 
riety,  he  is  not  a  monotone.  There  are  basically  three  causes 
"out-of-tune"  singing: 

a.  Physical  defects 

b.  Untrained  ears 

c.  Muscular  tension  . 

You  should  be  able  to  assist  the  child  to  overcome  at  least 
the  last  two. 

Encourage  and  praise  every  effort.  Begin  with  the  tonal  range 
where  a  child  habitually  sings.  Try  to  extend  this  range  higher 
and  lower. 

Use  imitative  sounds:  sirens,  jets  going  by,  squeaUng  like  a 
puppy  with  lips  closed,  Indian  War  Cry — saying  "oo-oo"  with 
hand  tapping  against  mouth — raise  pitch  gradually. 

Pitch  matching,    e.g.,  (a)  Teacher  sings: 
Pupils  imitate.   Use  different  keys. 

(b)  Teacher  sings: 

Pupils  imitate.  Use  hands  as  with  a  ball. 


(c)  Teacher  sings 

Indian  Chief.  Pupils  imitate. 


zz: 


8  1 
Pow  -  wow 


Use  hand  signs  as  used  in  Threshold  to  Music  charts  to  help 
indicate  pitch.  Pupils  imitate. 

Use  questions  and  answers:  What  is  your  name? 

My  name  is  Mary: 


i 


m 


m 


5 
Yoo 


3 

hoo 


i 


5       -o-  1 
Up  -  down  -  catch 
bending  forward  as 


m 


5     3  6 
Q.  What  is  your 
A.    My  name  is 


5  3 
na  -  me  ? 
Ma  -  ry. 


Sing  scales  to  syllables  and  numbers: 


I 


d    r    m    f     si     t  d' 


12     34     56  78 


jHave  them  listen  often — especially  when  the  class  is  learning 
■3l  new  song. 

^  page  69  for  additional  suggestions. 
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VII.  How  To  Teach  a  Rote  Song 


The  teacher  should  always  learn  the  song  thoroughly  first,  and 
be  able  to  sing  it  in  a  light,  pleasant  tone,  with  technical  correct- 
ness, in  the  correct  tempo.  This  should  be  done  on  two  or  three 
occasions  before  teaching  it  to  the  class.  There  are  two  methods 
of  teaching  a  rote  song: 

1.  The  Whole  Song  Method 

2.  The  Phrase  Method 


The  Whole  Song  Method 

This  method  should  be  suitable  for  most  Grade  One  songs, 
which  are  usually  short  and  uncomphcated. 

1.  Introduce  the  song  and  sing  it  through. 

2.  Discuss  the  words,  and  the  kind  of  music — happy,  sad,  fast, 
slow  —  and  perhaps  the  characteristics  of  the  rhythm. 

3.  Sing  the  song  again.  Since  the  children  are  going  to  imitate 
you,  always  sing  with  good  interpretation,  and  in  the  same  key. 
Here,  recordings  can  be  most  useful  to  maintain  accurate  speed 
and  pitch. 

4.  Repeat  the  song  and  gradually  lead  the  children  to  join  in. 
With  successive  repetitions  you  can  emphasize  certain  phrases 
with  which  they  may  have  difficulty. 

5.  Gradually  withdraw,  until  the  children  can  sing  the  song 
themselves. 

6.  Have  them  sing  the  whole  song. 


The  Phrase  Method 

This  method  should  be  used  for  longer  songs  of  more 
complicated  form. 

1.  Prepare  yourself  as  for  the  Whole  Song  Method.  Introduce  the 
song,  and  carry  on  the  discussion  as  before. 

2.  Sing  the  whole  song  again. 

3.  Sing  one  phrase  at  a  time  and  have  the  children  repeat  after 
you  until  all  phrases  are  known. 

4.  Repeat  until  the  class  can  sing  the  whole  song  independently. 

Refrain  from  singing  with  the  class  once  a  song  is  learned. 
Listen  for  inaccuracies  and  check  immediately. 


The  Listening  Program 

Listening  is  an  important  part  of  the  music  program.  Singing, 
playing  instruments,  rhythmics,  and  creating  all  depend  on  hearing 
the  sounds. 

1.  Use  short  selections  with  simple  melodic  and  rhythmic  appeal. 

2.  Teach  them  to  distinguish  moods,  e.g.,  happy,  sad,  or  exciting. 

3.  Teach  them  to  distinguish  rhythms  and  tempos,  e.g.  walking, 
running,  swaying,  skipping,  dancing,  rocking,  hopping. 

4.  Allow  a  free,  active  response  to  the  music  at  times,  but  include 
some  quiet  listening. 

5.  Teach  the  children  something  about  instruments.  Have  them 
learn  to  recognize  the  more  common  instruments  by  sight  and 
sound. 

6.  Have  them  listen  to  Program  Music  ("Story  Music")^  e.g.,  "Of 
a  Tailor  and  a  Bear"  or  "Peter  Pan".  Let  the  children  dramatize 
the  story. 

NOTE:  For  suitable  recordings  see  page  77. 

.  A  Sample  Listening  Lesson 

Having  taught  "Leading  the  Cows",  Page  61,     Music  Through 

The  Day ,  use  "Evening  Bells"  by  Kullak  for  a  listening  lesson. 
(Record  45-5029,  R.C.A.  Victor  Basic  Library.) 

1.  Discuss  the  mood  of  the  music,  and  compare  with  the  song. 
Both  selections  are  rather  slow,  quiet,  evening  songs. 

2.  Discuss  the  many  types  of  bells  and  ringing  sounds  and  their 
varying  qualities:  from  tinkling  sleigh  bells  and  music  boxes, 
to  raucous  fire  bells,  and  loud,  booming  gongs.  Compare  the 
cow  bell  to  the  quiet,  musical  bell  heard  in  this  selection. 

3.  Allow  the  children  to  choose  suitable  instruments  to  accompany 
the  record.  The  triangle  could  be  used  to  give  the  rhythmic 
pattern  of  the  bell  throughout,  while  the  sticks  play  on  each 
accented  first  beat. 

4.  Have  the  children  see  if  they  can  walk  slowly  to  this  music 
as  they  did  when  bringing  the  cows  home.  Some  can  walk 
while  others  play  instruments. 

5.  The  children  would  enjoy  hearing  another  bell  song,  "Legend 
of  the  Bells",  in  R.C.A.  Victor  Listening  Program,  Volume  One. 

The  Instrumental  Program 

The  use  of  instruments  will  not  only  develop  the  ability  of 
the  children  to  hear  and  play  rhythms  accurately,  but  will  also 
greatly  enrich  their  musical  appreciation  if  they  can  be  led  to 
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choose  the  appropriate  tone  quality  to  go  with  particular  songs 
and  musical  selections.  Rhythm  band  songs  are  listed  in  the 
classified  index  of  each  recommended  series. 

1.  Much  practice  in  clapping  and  tapping  rhythms — 2/4,  4/4 — 
should  be  given  before  starting  on  the  instruments.  Have  the 
children  learn  to  emphasize  the  strong  beats.  Clap  to  known 
songs.  Half  the  class  may  clap  while  the  rest  sing.  Clap  the 
time  to  records  in  various  rhythms. 

2.  Use  of  instruments  should  be  informal  in  Grade  One. 

3.  Introduce  one  instrument  at  a  time,  and  to  accompany  a  suitable 
song.  Then  add  another — e.g.,  use  a  few  sets  of  rhythm  sticks 
to  accompany  "Trot,  trot,  trot",  or  "My  Rhythm  Sticks".  Let 
all  children  use  the  sticks  on  different  days.  Then  use  bells 
with  a  suitable  song.  Next,  these  two  might  be  combined  in 
"Jingle  Bells" — sticks  for  horses,  and  bells  for  sleigh  bells. 
Continue  to  add  more  instruments  gradually,  making  sure  that 
all  know  how  to  hold  and  play  each  properly. 

4.  Let  the  children  choose  instruments  suitable  for  each  song, 
phrase,  etc. 

5.  Some  children  should  sing,  some  play  instruments,  and  some 
move  to  the  music. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  more  common  rhythm  instruments,  some 
melody  instruments  such  as  melody  or  resonator  bells  are  most 
useful. 

NOTE: 

The  Carl  Orff  approach  to  music  teaching  is  excellent,  but 
requires  special  teacher  training.  Here,  melodic  instruments — xylo- 
phone, metalaphone,  and  glockenspiel  are  used.  Included  is  excellent 
training  in  rhythmics  and  speech.  Here  too,  a  beginning  can  be  made 
in  introducing  notation  and  creativity. 


'reativity 

Many  occasions  will  arise  in  the  choral  and  instrumental 
rograms  where  creativity  can  be  encouraged.  For  example: 
.  Any  original  response  to  music  in  any  section  of  the  program 

is  a  creative  act. 

.  Have  the  children  sing  in  answer  to  a  song  question — "Who 

are  you?"    "How  are  you?" 
.  Have  them  make  up  their  own  taps  to  music  on  sticks. 
.  Let  them  decide  what  instrument  to  use  to  accompany  a  song. 
.  Encourage  them  to  move  rhythmically  to  music. 
.  Let  them  dramatize  song  stories. 
.  Let  them  suggest  words  as  a  new  verse  for  a  song. 
,  Have  them  make  up  tunes  on  xylophone  or  melody  bells  to 

skipping  verses,  etc.  First  learn  the  rhythm  well  by  clapping. 
.  Let  them  make  up  songs;  then  add  appropriate  instruments. 

(See  page  66  for  further  suggestions) 

hythmics 

I  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Use  every  opportunity 
luring  the  day  for  the  following: 

.  Walk,  run,  skip,  hop,  sway,  and  move  freely  to  music. 


2.  Make  use  of  finger  plays: 

a.  "One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians" 

b.  Music  Through  the  Day,  Page  4.  'Tut  your  finger  in  the  air" 

c.  First  Grade  Book  (Ginn),  Page  44.  "This  Old  Man" 

d.  "Finger  Play"  by  Miller  and  Zajan.     (G.  Schirmer,  New 
York.) 

3.  Use  singing  games,  action  songs,  and  simple  dances. 

4.  Be  a  train,  a  boat,  a  bicycle.  Later,  use  music. 

5.  Let  one  child  establish  a  rhythm  with  rhythm  sticks,  for 
example;  have  the  others  move  to  it.  Then  make  the  pace 
faster,  then  slower. 

6.  Devise  rhythms  and  appropriate  movement  for  poetry  selec- 
tions. 

Records: 

(J)  a.  Childhood  Rhythms.  Ruth  Evans 
0  b.      Rhythmic  Activities.   R.C.A.  Victor. 

Notation 

An  awareness  of  the  need  and  purpose  of  notation  should 
begin  to  be  developed  in  this  grade.  If  a  child  creates  a  singing 
answer  to  a  singing  question,  write  it  down  so  that  the  child  can 
see  what  it  looks  like  and  remember  it. 

1.  Simple  notation  can  be  introduced  when  doing  pitch  matching, 
to  indicate  high  and  low  sounds.  Draw  a  curved  line  on  the 
blackboard  to  indicate  a  phrase. 

2.  Indicate  note  values  first  with  lines: 

Walk         

Slow  Walk     

Run                 


The  walk  represents  quarter  notes 
The  slow  walk  represents  half  notes 
The  run  represents  eighth  notes 


3.  Then  make  a  pattern.  Play  it.  Clap  it.  Sing  it  to  la. 
For  example: 


Now  substitute  notes: 
Walk 

Slow  Walk 
Run 

Use  in  a  pattern.  Play  and  sing  it. 


Make  patterns  for  titles  or  rhymes: 

r  r  r  r  I  I 

Lit  -  tie    Tom  -  my    Tin  -  ker 


Ding  Dong 


Make  note  cards  of  the  flash  card  type.  Have  several  quarter 
notes,  half  notes,  etc.  Arrange  in  patterns  and  step,  clap,  or 
play  the  rhythms. 

Use  the  note  cards  to  put  on  an  unmarked  staff.  Sing  up  and 
down,  and  some  intervals. 

Make  full  use  of  the  Threshold  to  Music  charts.  By  the  end  of 
Division  I,  students  should  have  progressed  through  charts 
One,  Two  and  Three.  The  rate  of  progress  will  depend  on 
local  circumstances.  See  the  teachers'  manual  for  how  to 
proceed.  See  also  NOTATION,  on  page  7. 


J  J  J  J 

J  J 

n  n  n  n 
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GRADE  II  MUSIC  OUTLINE 


I.  Aims  and  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  instruction  in  music  the  child  should: 

1.  Develop  a  love  of  and  appreciation  for  many  types  of  music. 

2.  Develop  a  good,  light, singing  tone,  the  ability  to  match  pitch, 
good  breathing  habits,  good  enunciation,  and  a  large  repertoire 
of  songs  in  the  choral  program. 

3.  Develop  more  awareness  of  different  moods  and  rhythms,  and 
become  acquainted  with  many  selections  in  the  listening 
program. 

4.  Develop  more  ability  in  the  handling  of  simple  instruments. 

5.  Develop  an  awareness  of  the  use  of  song  books. 

6.  Develop  an  awareness  of  notation. 

II.  Texts 
Music  In  Our  Town 

and/or 

Singing  On  Our  Way 
and/or 

This  is  Music,  Book  2 
and/or 

Growing  With  Music,  Book  2  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 

1870  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

III.  Records  To  Accompany  The  Recommended  Texts 

Music  in  Our  Town  Gage  &  Co. 

Singing  On  Our  Way  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  Music,  Bk.  2  Macmillan  Company 

Growing  With  Music,  Bk.  2  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 

IV.  Other  Materials 

1.  Threshold  to  Music  Charts,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Record — 
Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

2.  Pitch  Pipe. 
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Gage  and  Co. 

1500  Birchmount  Rd. 

Scarborough,  4,  Ontario 


Gmn  and  Co. 
35  Mobile  Drive 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 


Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
70  Bond  Street 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 


3.  Records  for  the  Listening  Program  (see  page  77). 

4.  Record  Player  (see  page  76). 

5.  Piano  (see  page  76). 

6.  Rhythm  Instruments. 

7.  Simple  Melody  and  Harmony  Instruments — xylophone,  auto- 
harp,  melody  bells. 

8.  Simple  Charts  for  notation,  solfa. 

9.  Tape  Recorder  (see  page  76). 

10.  Charts,  filmstrips,  pictures  of  instruments  (see  page  62). 

.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  six  per  cent  of  the  total  class  time  should  be  allotted 
the  music  program.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  music  be  taught  daily 
short  rather  than  long  periods  of  time. 

.  Choral  Program 

Singing  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  music  program  in  this 
ade.  Children  should  sing  a  wide  variety  of  good  songs.  This  is  the 
st  grade  level  for  which  pupils'  texts  are  recommended;  it  is  highly 
sirable  that  these  texts  be  used. 

A  review  of  songs  previously  learned  in  the  first  grade  is 
sirable.  This  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  child's 
iging  ability.  From  observation  the  teacher  learns  quickly  which 
pils  are  independent  singers  and  which  will  need  extra  help. 

ggested  Points  for  the  Choral  Program 

1.  Always  establish  the  pitch  of  a  song.  Use  the  piano,  pitch 
pipe,  bells  or  a  recording  as  an  aid.  Have  the  children  hum 
softly  the  key  note  to  force  the  ear  and  voice  to  adjust.  Watch 
that  the  note  is  hit  clearly.  Do  not  allow  any  sliding  up  or 
down  to  the  note. 

2.  Establishing  the  correct  tempo  from  the  beginning  is  most 
important.  ChildrenT  sing  better  if  the  tempo  does  not  drag 
and  the  words  are  well  accentuated.  This  also  helps  to  maintain 
pitch.  An  example  of  correct  tempo,  sung  by  the  teacher,  is 
more  desirable  than  saying  "sing  faster". 

I  3.  Songs  with  a  limite^^^^^  are  the  most  successful  at 

this  age  level. 

4.  Children  tend  to  learn  faster  by  hearing  the  entire  song  several 
I  times  rather  than  by  learning  a  phrase  at  a  time  in  a  rote  song. 
[  However,  if  one  portion  of  a  song  is  presenting  difficulties, 
'       isolate  that  portion,  instead  of  repeating  the  entire  song. 


5.  As  a  rule,  choose  songs  that  may  be  learned  in  one  lesson. 
This  will  give  the  children  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

6.  Songs  which  briefly  describe  verbal  and  musical  ideas  in  terms 
children  can  understand  should  be  chosen.  Love  songs  and 
sentimental  ballads  should  be  avoided  as  these  are  beyond 
their  interest  or  understanding.  At  this  grade  level  children 
still  live  in  a  child  world.  Patriotic  songs,  spirituals,  carols, 
as  well  as  singing  games,  folk  songs  and  play  songs  appeal  to 
this  age  level. 

7.  A._fprmal  music  period  is  necessary  but  music  should  not_Jbe 
restricted  to  this  one  period.  At  this  grade  level  formal  and 
informal  lessons  are  very  valuable.  Many  songs  previously 
learned  could  be  reviewed  during  the  short  break  between 
subjects.  As  well  as  providing  for  a  change,  it  affords  the 
children  a  means  of  perhaps  choosing  a  song,  and  the  teacher 
the  opportunity  to  drill  a  section  of  a  song  needing  more 
practice.  Also,  it  allows  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  interest  created  by  certain  types  of  songs. 

8.  Remember  that  children  want  to  sing  and  they  are  most 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  singing.  They  are  not 
particularly  anxious  to  be  made  to  listen  to  songs  continuously. 
Therefore,  song  choice  is  most  important.  With  more  complex 
songs  children  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
melody  several  times  before  attempting  any  singing.  Children 
should  then  be  invited  to  join  in  and  try  the  song  several 
times  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  correct  or  drill  any 
section. 

9.  The  teacher  must  try  to  capture  the  spirit  of  each  song  to  be 
taught.  Every  song  has  a  mood  or  quahty  which  must  be 
brought  to  life. 

10.  The  teacher's  ability  to  sing  and  play  is  an  asset.  However, 
much  can  still  be  done  if  one  is  not  so  endowed.  Children  at 
this  level  are  not  aware  of  what  constitutes  a  good  singing 
voice.  All  they  are  interested  in  is  a  sincere  effort  by  the 
teacher.  Qne  who  is  interested  in  sharing  with  them  his  talents 
is  of  more  importance  than  an  expert  performer. 

Tone  and  Breathing 

Lovely  singing  means  that  breath  and  dynamics  are  controlled, 
that  phrasing  is  artistic,  enunciation  distinct,  pronunciation  correct  and 
intonation  accurate. 

1.  To  sing  correctly,  one  must  breathe  correctly.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  open  their  mouths  to  take  a  breath.  It  must  be 
taken  in  without  any  noise  and  exhaled  in  a  slow,  steady 
stream.   Play  such  games  as  taking  a  breath  and  sustaining 


a  vowel  sound  while  the  teacher  counts  to  ten.  As  it  becomes 
easier,  increase  to  a  count  of  sixteen,  then  twenty,  etc.  The  use 
of  vowel  sounds  such  as  loo,  lah,  mi,  etc.,  is  most  desirable. 

2.  Correct  posture  is  important.  The  chest  should  be  comfortably 
up;  the  head  should  be  held  naturally  for  singing.  When 
standing,  children  should  place  the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet.    When  seated  they  should  place  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

3.  To  sing  pleasingly,  children  must  sing  in  tune.  Faulty  pitch 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a  poor  musical  ear.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  to  be  due  to  improper  breath  support,  carelessness, 
lack  of  interest,  fatigue,  poor  selection  of  music,  excessive 
repetition  or  drilling  of  a  song,  pitch  being  too  low  or  too  high, 
etc.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  selection  of  music 
which  will  overcome  these  problems. 

Exercises  for  Breath  Control 

1.  Hold  roses.  Smell  perfume  deeply.  Let  breath  out  slowly, 
softly  saying  "ah,  oh,  ou,"  etc. 

2.  Breath  in.  Be  a  flat  tire  and  let  the  air  out  slowly. 

3.  Blow  out  the  candle  on  a  birthday  cake. 

4.  Be  a  train  by  using  a  sound  such  as  "whoo-ee"  coming  from 
a  distance,  gradually  approaching  and  retreating. 

Exercises  for  Tone  Production 

1.  Use  downward  scale  passages  and  sing  vowel  sounds  to  produce 
good  tone,  e.g.. 
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ALm:  LAH  LAH  etc. 
MEE  MEE  -  - 
MO  MO  -  - 
MAH  MAH  -  - 


2.  Use  the  same  exercise,  substituting  the  first  line  of  Joy  To 

The  World  The  Lord  Is  Come  .  .  . 


Carefully  pronounce  all  consonants. 


Using  the  song  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat,  take  the  arpeggio 
figure  which  uses  the  words  "merrily,  merrily"  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitute vowel  sounds  such  as  LOO,  LAH,  etc.,  for  tone  blending, 
e.g., 
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8     8  8 
Mer  -  ri  -  ly, 
LOO  LOO  LOO 
MEE  MEE  MEE 
COO  COO  COO 


5     5     5  3     3     3         1'^"    1"^'  1'^' 

mer  -  ri  -  ly,  mer-ri  -  ly,  mer  -  ri  -  ly, 

LAH  LAH  LAH      LEE  LEE  LEE       LO    LO  LO 
MAH  MAH  MAH  MAY  MAY  MAY  MOO  MOO  MOO 
CAW  CAW  CAW   KEE  KEE  KEE    KAY    KAY  KAY 


4.  Humming  and  whistling  familiar  songs,  if  done  easily  and 
correctly,  will  enhance  tone.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
humming  is  done  without  any  strain  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

5.  An  exercise  such  as  the  one  below,  sung  to  various  vowel 
sounds,  is  very  helpful.  These  exercises  must  be  done  rhyth- 
mically and  easily  in  the  children's  proper  voice  range,  e.g.. 
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The  Out-Of-Tune  Singers 

Most  children  are  able  to  sing  at  this  grade  level;  others  will 
still  need  more  time  for  development.  Some  children,  but  very  few, 
often  called  monotones,  might  be  found  at  this  grade  level.  More  often 
than  not  these  children  are  not  monotones — that  is,  only  capable  of 
making  one  sound — but  singers  known  as  conversational,  out-of-tune, 
uncertain,  inaccurate,  tuneless,  problem,  faulty,  and  pitch-defective 
singers. 

These  children  should  not  be  denied  their  rightful  place  in 
classroom  singing.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  and 
correct  their  singing  problems.  For  further  suggestions  on  the  out-of- 
tune  singers  see  page  69. 
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Suggested  Plan  for  Teaching  a  New  Rote  Song 

(See  also  Grade  I  Outline.)  (It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  class  must  first  prepare  the  words  with  the  teacher's  help.). 

1.  The  teacher  sings  or  plays  the  song  while  the  children  listen. 

2.  The  teacher  sings  the  song,  the  children  lightly  tap  the  rhythm. 

3.  The  teacher  sings,  the  children  sing  the  melody  to  "loo"  or 
"lah". 

4.  The  children  are  then  invited  to  sing  along  with  the  teacher. 

5.  Drill  can  be  provided  with  the  phrases  that  are  difficult. 
However,  only  the  section  that  is  proving  difficult  should  be 
isolated  and  drilled. 

6.  It  is  most  desirable  that  pohshing  of  a  song  should  not  be 
done  in  one  lesson.  Rather,  several  days  should  be  reserved 
for  this  type  of  work.  Short  periods  of  time  spread  over 
several  days  will  bring  quicker  results  than  too  much  time 
spent  on  one  song  in  one  lesson. 

Music  Reading  Program 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  reading  program  at  this  level 
is  noticing.  As  the  child  matures  he  becomes  more  adept  and  precise. 
To  coordinate  eye  symbols  with  ear  experiences  and  muscle  activities 
iis  an  art  to  be  learned.  Gradual  introduction  must  be  carefully  planned 
to  be  effective.  Presenting  only  a  few  elements  at  a  time  is  most 
desirable. 


Some  suggested  concepts  to  be  taught  are: 

1.  The  general  melodic  outline,  i.e..  that  a  melody  moves  up 
and/or  down  and  across  a  page.  Just  as  in  reading,  we  use  a 
left  to  right  eye  movement. 

2.  The  idea  of  high  and  low  differences  (pitch  differences)  in 
relation  to  the  printed  page. 

3.  Likenesses  and  differences  in  a  melodic  phrase,  in  relation  to 
another  and  to  the  whole  song;  careful  attention  to  the  phrase 
concept  is  most  important  as  this  will  be  used  in  later  grades 
to  introduce  forms  of  music. 

4.  The  recognizing  of  visual  similarities  in  note  groupings  that 
suggest  slow  walking  pace,  fast  walking  pace,  etc. 


The  following  excerpt  will  illustrate  points  under  discussion: 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


TROT,    TROT,       TROT,  GO  AND  NE^  VER  STOP, 

Observe  the  pitch  differences  of  the  three  "TROTS"  in  bars 
(1)  and  (2). 


(5)  (6)  (7)  (8) 
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WHERE  IT'S  SMOOTH  AND  WHERE  IT'S  STO-NY,     TROT     A -LONG  MY  LIT-TLE      PO -NY 


Bars  (5)  and  (6)  are  the  same  as  bars  (7)  and  (8);  bars  (3) 
and  (4)  are  the  same  as  bars  (11)  and  (12). 


(9)  (10)  (11)  (12) 
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GO  AND  NE-VER       STOP,,       TROT, TROT,  TROT,  TROT,  TROT. 


(P.  113  Music  In  Our  Toivn  —  c,  1956,  1962.  Silver  Burdett 
Company.   Used  by  permission. 
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Dramatization  to  reinforce  these  understandings  is  most 
desirable.  Bodily  movement  to  represent  high  and  low,  climbing  and 
sinking,  etc.,  heighten  understanding. 

Have  children  relate  their  rhythmic  experiences  to  the 
experience  of  notes  and  to  their  names  (one  beat  or  walking  notes — 
quarter  notes;  slow  notes — half  and  whole  notes;  fast  or  running  notes — 
eighths.    Have  them  observe  places  where  they  do  not  sing  (rests). 

Introduce  other  information  about  music  whenever  children 
;ask  questions  or  when  they  are  ready  for  it.  These  responses  must  be 
kept  very  elementary. 


Vn.  The  Listening  Program 

Listening  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  music 
I  program.  With  a  well-developed  listening  program  children  will  sing 
and  play  instruments  and  respond  to  music  much  better  and  more 
iquickly  than  otherwise. 

At  this  grade  level  variety  of  listening  is  most  important. 
Selections  should  be  short  and  to  the  point — subtleties  and  refinements 
must  come  later. 

Before  presenting  a  composition  to  the  class,  the  teacher 
must  know  the  music  thoroughly:  its  mood,  form,  style,  composer,  etc. 

Children  must  be  guided  by  the  teacher  to  observe  the  shape 
of  a  melody,  the  tempo,  the  dynamics,  the  accompaniment,  the  mood 
^nd  the  harmony.  All  of  these  concepts  must  be  introduced  gradually 
land  must  be  carefully  planned.  Pointed,  direct  questions  must  be  asked 
ind  the  children  allowed  to  express  their  feelings.  Only  one  or  two 
concepts  should  be  presented  in  any  one  lesson  until  such  time  as 
the  children  become  discriminating  listeners. 

I  The  use  of  simple  theme  charts  should  be  introduced  early  to 

draw  attention  to  some  of  these  concepts.  The  class  may  soon  see  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  melody,  the  tempo  etc.,  through  the  use  of  certain 
itypes  of  notes,  etc.  However,  careful  planning  must  be  observed  to 
ensure  the  desired  responses. 

The  teacher  must  at  all  times  be  a  leader  and  carefully  direct 
[the  learning. 


Suggested  Listening  Goals 

1.  To  review  listening  experiences  from  Grade  I. 

2.  To  listen  to  music  quietly  and  with  enjoyment. 

3.  To  learn  more  about  the  standard  instruments. 

4.  To  recognize  and  name  different  types  of  rhythmic  music,  e.g., 
march,  waltz,  etc. 

5.  To  recognize  and  remember  tunes. 

6.  To  hear  music  in  both  major  and  minor  modes. 

7.  To  learn  a  little  about  some  of  the  composers  through  their 
music.   See  page  77  for  further  suggested  recordings. 

A  Sample  Listening  Lesson 

Having  taught  the  song  "Firefly",  page  16.  Music  in  Our  Town, 
use  the  record  "Dance  of  a  Mosquito"  by  Liadore,  Bowmar  Orchestral 
Series  Library,  Number  52 ,  for  a  listening  lesson. 

1.  Discuss  the  mood  of  the  music  and  compare  it  with  the  song. 

2.  Discuss  the  differences  and  similarities  between  the  firefly  and 
the  mosquito. 

3.  Attempt  to  draw  out  what  instruments  suggest  the  mosquito. 

4.  Discuss  the  reasons  the  "Dance"  and  the  "Song"  are  played 
in  the  higher  registers  and  why  the  music  is  of  such  a  delicate 
nature. 

5.  In  this  selection  how  many  times  is  the  Uttle  mosquito  tune 
repeated  ? 

6.  A  simple  Uttle  dance  pattern  could  be  created  and  used  as  a 
part  of  the  lesson. 

7.  Parallel  Listening 

©a.  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee — Rimsky-Korsakov 
Bowmar  Orchestral  Library — No.  52 

®  b.  Aviary  (Carnival  of  the  Animals) — Saint -Saens 
Bowmar  Orchestral  Library — No.  51 

See  page  67  for  other  sample  listening  lessons. 
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nil.  The  Instrumental  Program 

Generally  at  this  grade  level  instruments  may  be  used  in  three 

vays: 

a.  Rhythm,  e.g.,  drum,  sticks,  triangle,  etc. 

b.  Melody,  e.g.,  bells,  piano,  etc. 

c.  Chording^e.g.,  autoharp,  guitar 

Many  of  the  rhythm  instruments  can  be  made  if  they  are  not 
)therwise  available.  Instruments  heighten  and  develop  ability  to  dis- 
inguish  tone  colors,  moods  and  dramatic  qualities  of  music,  and  to 
mderstand  pulse,  rhythm,  tonal  patterns,  and  form. 

Much  practice  in  clapping  and  tapping  rhythms  should  be 
[iven  before  starting  on  the  instruments. 

i  Instruments  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time,  and  used  to 

ccompany  a  suitable  song.  Children  must  be  taught  to  hold  and  play 
he  instruments  correctly.  Listening  to  the  sounds  produced  and 
xperimenting  with  other  sounds  must  be  encouraged. 

The  combining  of  singing  with  simple  instruments  and  adding 
simple  dance  should  be  introduced  early. 

For  suggested  books  see  page  82. 
'C.  Creativity 

Any  original  response  to  music  in  any  part  of  the  program 
I  a  creative  act.  Choosing  an  instrument  for  accompaniment,  planning 
i  rhythm  or  descant  are  all  creative  activities.  Activities  such  as 
^terpreting  the  mood  of  a  song  and  making  up  a  dance  or  a  second 
^rse  to  a  tune  are  other  creative  activities  to  be  encouraged. 

Creative  music  increases  musical  interest  and  can  be  an  aid  in 
Bveloping  skills  of  performance. 

j         The  teacher  must  be  a  leader  and  carefully  direct  the  learning. 
For  further  suggestions  see  page  66. 

[.  Rhythmics 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  Continuation  of  the 
[lythmic  program  of  Grade  One  should  be  developed. 

I    1.  The  use  of  imitative,  suggested  and  free  response   songs  to 
develop  rhythmic  sense  should  be  developed. 

2.  Singing  games  and  action  songs  are  another  good  source  for 
developing  rhythmic  sense. 

3.  The  use  of  folk  dances  should  be  encouraged  and  developed. 
I    4.  Walk,  run,  tiptoe,  hop,  skip,  gallop,  slide,  bend,  clap,  tap, 

I  turn,  move  forward,  backward  and  sideways,  turn  around,  etc., 
I        should  be  terms  familiar  to  all  children  at  this  grade  level. 


XI.  Notation 


An  awareness  of  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  notation  should 
be  expanded  and  developed. 

1.  Simple  notation  can  be  introduced  when  doing  pitch  matching 
to  indicate  high  and  low  sounds. 

2.  Names  and  symbols  of  notes  and  rests  should  be  introduced 
as  the  need  arises. 

3.  Make  a  simple  little  pattern,  e.g.,  d«     s     1      t    d'  s 


Have  children:  a.  name  various  types  of  notes 

b.  clap  it 

c.  sing  melody  to  a  vowel  sound 

d.  play  it  if  possible 

Make  full  use  of  the  Threshold  to  Music  Charts.  By  the  end  of 
Division  I  students  should  have  progressed  through  Charts  I,  II  and  III. 
The  rate  of  progress  will  depend  on  local  circumstances.  See  the 
teachers'  manual  for  how  to  proceed;  see  also  NOTATION,  Page  7. 


An  increasing  interest 
in  experimenting  with 
the  easy  -  to  -  play 
instruments. 


• 
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GRADE  III  MUSIC  OUTLINE 
Neither  a  special  teacher  of  music  nor  a  regular  classroom 
teacher  has  to  be  a  professional  singer;  however,  a  good  ear  for  music 
and  a  voice  that  is  true,  pleasing  and  steady  are  highly  desirable. 

Points  Worthy  of  Consideration: 

1.  Sing  for  children  with  directness,  simplicity,  confidence  and 
enjoyment. 

2.  Develop  a  varied  repertoire  of  songs. 

3.  Try  to  capture  the  unique  spirit  of  each  song. 

4.  Develop  a  reahstic  concept  of  the  child  voice. 

5.  Give  careful  attention  to  pitching  songs  accurately.  For  this 
purpose  use  an  instrument  such  as  bells,  piano,  pitch  pipe,  etc. 

I.  Aims  and  Objectives 

1.  More  control  of  the  singing  voice,  comforming  more  to  the 
rhythm  and  the  pitch  of  group  singing. 

2.  Increased  abiUty  to  conform  to  rhythmic  patterns  in  moving 
to  music. 

3.  Increased  interest  in  experimenting  with  the  easy-to-play 
instruments. 

4.  Increased  ability  in  discriminating  and  reproducing  differences 
between  simple  intervals  (d  to  m,       d  to  s,  etc.) 

(1  to  3,       1  to  5,  etc.). 

5.  Increased  ability  to  sing  at  various  levels  of  loudness  and 
softness  (dynamics). 

6.  Increased  application  of  the  reading  process  through  correlation 
with  listening,  creative,  rhythmic,  and  instrumental  activities. 

7.  Increased  enjoyment  of  music  by  encouraging  appreciative 
listening. 

8.  Increased  use  of  song  books  to  follow  the  musical  scale  in 
famiUar  songs,  recognizing  by  ear  and  by  eye  —  familiar, 
significant,  tonal  patterns. 

9.  Increased  opportunities  to  do  solo  or  small  group  singing. 

II.  Texts  (recommended) 

Music  Now  and  Long  Ago  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

Scarborough  4,  Ontario 

and/or 

Singing  and  Rhyming  Ginn  and  Co. 

Toronto  6,  Ontario 

and/or 

This  is  Music,  Book  3  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 


Toronto  2,  Ontario 
and/or 

Growing  With  Music,  Book  3     Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Scarborough,  Ontario 
See  page  79  for  additional  books. 
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Each  series  consists  of  music  books  for  pupils,  guide  books  for 
teachers,  and  record  albums  of  songs  in  each  grade.  Every  music  series 
has  its  own  well-organized  approach  to  music  reading.  From  these  or 
other  suitable  sources  a  repertoire  of  from  40  to  60  songs  a  year 
should  be  selected  according  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
children. 

III.  Record  albums  to  accompany  series  of  texts.  Each  of  these  albums 
accompanies  the  appropriate  book  listed  under  "recommended". 

IV.  Materials 

1.  Threshold  to  Music  Charts  one,  two  and  three,  the  Teacher's 
Manual  and  Record— Boosey  and  Hawkes,  209  Victoria  Street, 

2.  Record  Player  (see  page  76). 

3.  Piano  (see  page  76). 

4.  Records  for  Listening  Program  (see  page  77). 

5.  Tape  Recorder  (see  page  76). 

6.  Charts,  filmstrips,  and  pictures  of  instruments,  etc.  These 
should  be  clear  and  colorful  (see  page  77). 

7.  Rhythm  Instruments. 

8.  Simple  Melody  and  Harmony  Instruments — xylophone,  melody 
bells,  autoharp,  etc. 

9.  Simple  Charts  for  notation,  solfa  rhythmic  patterns,  beat, 
reading  intervals. 

10.  Notebooks,  music  dictation  books  for  music  writing. 

V.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time  should  be  allotted  to  the 
music  program;  e.g.,  a  week  of  fifteen  hundred  minutes  should  allow 
ninety  minutes  for  music  instruction. 

VI.  The  Music  Program 

Given  normal  circumstances,  the  singing  voices  of  boys  and 
girls  at  this  grade  level  have  gained  in  strength,  range,  flexibility  and 
expressive  quality. 

A.  The  Choral  Program 

1.  Choose  simple  songs  of  reasonable  range  and  suited  to  the 
child's  interests. 

2.  Word  content  of  the  songs  should  be  within  the  children's 
normal  range  of  comprehension,  experience  and  interest,  e.g., 
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the  world  around  them,  animals  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar,  their  toys,  motor  cars  and  trains,  the  people  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact:  the  baker,  the  postman  and 
the  milkman.  An  exception  is  when  the  music  of  the  words 
has  its  own  appeal,  even  though  the  words  may  be  in  a  foreign 
language. 

3.  The  music  and  words  should  usually  be  followed  in  the  text, 
as  an  aid  in  music  reading. 

4.  The  correct  starting  note  should  always  be  given  and  the 
tonality  of  the  song  determined  by  the  tonic  chord  (d-m-s-d' 
or  1-3-5-8).  The  starting  note  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
tuning  fork,  pitch  pipe,  or  a  melody  instrument  such  as 
a  recorder,  melody  bells,  piano,  autoharp. 

5.  The  pattern  of  the  song  should  be  presented  by  the  teacher 
in  the  key  suited  to  the  children,  not  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  sing  the  song  in  its  correct  key  it  may  be  necessary 
to  play  the  melody  on  a  melody  instrument,  e.g.,  piano, 
recorder,  vioUn,  flute  or  clarinet. 

6.  Choose  songs  that  are  capable  of  being  taught  by  the  "whole" 
method.  The  "part"  method  should  only  be  used  when  the 
song  is  long,  or  when  it  presents  certain  difficulties. 

7.  Successful  learning  of  the  song  requires  much  practice, 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  so  that  interest  does  not  fade  but  is  increased. 

Suggested  Plan  for  Teaching  a  New  Rote  Song 

1.  Teacher  sings  the  song  or  plays  the  record  several  times,  while 
the  children  listen. 

2.  The  teacher  and  children  sing  the  melody  to  "loo"  or  "lah". 

3.  The  teacher  sings  one  verse  of  the  song,  the  children  lightly 
tap  the  rhythm  with  their  finger-tips. 

4.  The  children  sing  the  words  of  the  song  with  the  teacher. 

Tone  and  Breathing: 

Good  tone  is  not  achieved  without  effort. 

The  singer  must  have  a  concept  of  fine  tonal  quality.  He 
I  must  consciously  listen  for  this  quality  and  he  must  develop  his  sense 
jof  quality  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
but  the  best. 

I  Good  tone  should  have  the  maximum  of  sound  and  the  minimum 

jamount  of  breathiness,  or  unused  air.  Develop  forward  placement  and 
clear  enunciation. 

Rhythmic  vocal  exercises  and  breathing  exercises  can  be  of 
great  benefit  in  production  of  good  tone.    The  breath  should  be 


"snatched"  with  open  mouth  to  the  abdominal  region  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  flow  of  the  melody.  Breaths  should 
be  taken  in  natural  places  so  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  and 
music  can  be  conveyed.  Breathing  places  should  be  clearly  marked  on 
the  music  so  that  all  breathe  together. 

Exercises  for  Breath  Control 

Always  take  a  breath  with  open  mouth. 

1.  Hold  roses.  Smell  the  perfume  deeply.  Let  breath  out  slowly. 

2.  Blow  out  the  candles  on  a  birthday  cake. 

3.  Breath  in.  Be  a  flat  tire  and  let  the  air  out  saying,  "Ssssss". 

4.  Blow  a  feather  high  in  the  air.  See  how  long  you  can  keep  it 
floating. 

5.  Be  tall  trees  with  a  breeze  blowing  "Wooo-ooo-ooo"  until 
breath  is  gone. 

6.  Be  a  train  by  using  a  sound  such  as  "whoo-ee"  coming  from 
a  distance,  gradually  approaching  and  retreating. 

The  Out-of-Tune  Singer 

This  type  of  singer  differs  from  monotone  or  song-talker,  for 
he  can  vary  the  pitch  of  his  voice  and  use  his  breath  in  a  singing 
manner,  but  the  song  is  distorted  because  his  intervals  are  incorrect. 
These  children  are  not  necessarily  hard  of  hearing  or  naturally  un- 
musical; the  fault  usually  lies  in  the  poor  coordination  between  their 
hearing  and  their  singing.  Remedial  measures  to  assist  this  type  of 
singer  are  the  same  as  for  the  monotone. 

The  Monotone 

Children  that  have  been  called  monotones  or  drones  should 
not  be  denied  their  place  in  the  classroom  singing,  as  this  would 
contribute  to  feelings  of  inferiority.  Such  children  tend  to  reject  not 
only  singing,  but  often  music.  For  suggested  remedial  exercises  for 
the  monotone,  see  page  69. 

B.  Listening  Program 

Listening  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  music 
program.  With  a  well-developed  listening  program  children  will  sing 
and  play  instruments  and  respond  to  music  much  better  and  more 
quickly. 

Teachers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  records  and 
accompanying  information. 

For  a  sample  listening  lesson,  see  page  67. 


Suggested  Listening  Activities 


1.  Listen  quietly  and  attentively  to  the  entire  selection.  Invite 
the  children  to  give  their  own  impressions  in  action  or  through 
discussion. 

2.  Listen  for  one  or  more  moods,  some  similar,  some  contrasting. 

3.  Listen  for  unusual  melody,  rhythmic  patterns,  phrases,  major 
and  minor  moods,  different  sounding  instruments. 

4.  Dramatize  rhythmic  movement  of  the  music. 

5.  Point  out  common  characteristics  in  the  related  arts:  literature, 
painting  and  music;  moods  or  feeling,  rhythm  or  movement, 
form,  balance,  sounds  of  words  and  sounds  of  music  (melody  or 
tune),  story  content,  description  of  certain  characters  or  ideas. 

6.  Encourage  an  awareness  of  the  more  common  instruments  — 
their  sound  and  character. 

7.  Learn  something  about  the  composers  through  their  music. 
For  a  sample  listening  lesson  see  page  67. 


C.  Instrumental 


A  continuation  of  the  use  of  the  simple  percussion  instrument 
is  recommended.  A  drum,  a  bell,  or  wood-block,  either  to  accompany 
or  to  initiate  rhythmic  patterns,  can  be  used  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
A  triangle  suggests  a  Ught,  tip-toe  run,  while  drums  indicate  slow, 
heavy  walking  or  a  quick-step  march.  Duration,  volume,  accents, 
tempo  and  mood  are  felt  and  responded  to  more  directly  and  more 
freely  when  the  accompanying  instrument  is  easy  to  manipulate. 

D.  Creativity 

Any  original  response  to  music  in  any  part  of  the  program  is 
a  creative  act.  When  children  apply  their  familiar  play  movements  to 
the  rhythmic  patterns  of  their  school  music  experiences,  they  come 
into  a  fuller  realization  of  what  they  have  already  experienced  many 
times  in  many  ways. 

1.  Choose  an  instrument  for  accompaniment. 

2.  Plan  a  rhythm  as  accompaniment. 

3.  Make  up  a  tune  or  descant. 

4.  Make  up  a  dance. 


5.  Write  extra  verses  to  a  tun^. 

6.  Improvise  an  introduction  to  a  song. 

For  further  suggestions,  see  page  66. 
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E.  Rhythmics 

Rhythmic  activities  in  Grade  III  continue  from  those  in  Grades 
I  and  II.  Eight-year-olds  have  acquired  a  greater  measure  of  muscular 
coordination,  and  a  wider  background  of  knowledge;  therefore,  the 
number  of  activities  which  they  enjoy  is  increased. 

1.  Movements.  Imitative,  suggested  and  free  bodily  responses  in 
connection  with  the  learning  of  songs,  singing,  and  listening, 
help  develop  feehng  for  rhythm.  (The  use  of  muscle  responses 
in  rhythmic  action  is  an  integral  feature  of  the  Mary  Helen 
Richards  Charts.)  Through  movement,  a  feehng  for  accented 
and  unaccented  beats,  and  subsequently  for  duple  and  triple 
meter,  can  be  developed.  Movements  can  be  used  to  express 
mood;  for  example,  those  for  a  lively  march,  a  boat  song,  and 
a  lullaby  would  be  very  different. 

2.  Singing  Games  and  Action  Songs.  Grade  III  children  enjoy 
songs  with  words  telling  them  what  to  do. 

3.  Folk  Dances  can  be  learned  and  enjoyed  at  this  level. 

4.  Dramatization  of  songs  should  be  encouraged.  The  children 
enjoy  impersonating  the  characters,  and  acting  out  the  stories 
in  songs. 

5.  Rhythm  instruments  can  be  used  to  emphasize  rhythm  and  to 
add  color  to  songs.  They  can  be  used  to  accompany  movement 
and  to  point  up  rhythmic  patterns.  They  are  effective  for 
rhythmic  introductions  and  codas. 

F.  Notation 

By  the  end  of  Grade  III,  students  should  have  progressed 
through  Charts  One,  Two  and  Three  of  the  Threshold  to  Music  Series. 
See  the  teacher's  manual  for  how  to  proceed. 

Consult  the  recommended  texts  for  this  grade,  and  see  the 
section  NOTATION  on  page  7  of  this  Guide. 


III.     GRADE  OUTLINES,  DIVISION  II 

Music  in  Division  II   40 

Grade  IV    41 

Grade  V   47 

Grade  VI    56 
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MUSIC  IN  DIVISION  II 

The  musical  background  of  pupils  entering  Division  II  may  vary 
according  to  the  program  of  music  teaching  which  was  followed  in 
the  preceding  grades.  Each  year  should  begin  with  a  brief  exploratory 
period  to  allow  the  teacher  to  discover  the  level  at  which  the  teaching 
should  begin.  The  most  important  areas  to  be  known  are: 

(a)  Extent  of  previous  contact  with  song  hterature. 

(b)  The  level  of  music  reading. 

(c)  General  attitude  towards  music. 

With  this  background  of  information  the  teacher  can  proceed 
to  foster  and  develop  the  music  program. 


Children  should  be  further  developing  their  music 
reading  skills  through  the  choral  program 
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GRADE  IV  MUSIC  OUTLINE 


I.  Aims 

Enjoyment  should  be  one  of  the  basic  aims  in  the  music 
program;  without  enjoyment  all  other  aims  are  lost.  The  whole  of  the 
program  must  be  planned  and  directed  towards  musical  achievement, 
which  will  result  not  only  in  an  expanding  of  cultural  understanding  and 
appreciation  but  also  in  the  personal  and  social  development  of  the 
child. 

The  aims  of  the  program  as  listed  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III 
regarding  tone  quaUty,  appreciation,  creativity,  rhythmic  activities, 
instrumental  activities,  notation,  and  a  varied  repertoire,  should,  of 
course,  be  continued  and  expanded  at  this  level. 

I  II.  Texts 

I       Music  Near  and  Far  W.  J.  Gage  Limited 

1500  Birchmount  Road 
Scarborough  4,  Ontario 

and/or 


Singing  Everyday 
and/or 

This  is  Music,  Book  4 


Ginn  and  Company 
35  Mobile  Drive 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 


Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
70  Bond  Street 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 


Ltd. 


1      Growing  With  Music,  Book  4    Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 

1870  Birchmount  Road 
!  Scarborough,  Ontario 

i 

bl.  Recordings  to  Accompany  the  Recommended  Texts 

I  Music  Near  and  Far  W.  J.  Gage  Limited 

^  Singing  Everyday  Ginn  and  Company 

1  This  Is  Music,  Book  4  Macmillan  Company 

I  Growing  With  Music,  Book  4  Prentice-Hall 

jV.  Other  Materials 

\      1.  Threshold  to  Music  Charts,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Record— 

Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Toronto  2,  Ontario, 
i     2.  Records  for  the  Listening  Program  (see  page  77). 
3.  Record  Player  (see  page  76). 
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4.  Piano  (see  page  76). 

5.  Pitch  Pipe. 

6.  Simple  Melody  and  Harmony  Instruments  including  drums, 
tambourines,  woodblocks,  triangles,  bells,  autoharp. 

7.  Simple  Charts  for  notation,  solfa,  etc. 

8.  Charts,  Filmstrips,  Pictures  of  instruments,  etc.  These  should 
be  clear  and  colorful,  (see  page  77). 

9.  Tape  Recorder,  (see  page  76). 

10.  Notebooks  and  Manuscript  Books. 

11.  Overhead  Projector,  (see  page  64). 

V.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time  should  be  allotted  to  the 
music  program;  e.g.,  a  school  week  of  fifteen  hundred  minutes  would 
allow  ninety  minutes  for  music  instruction. 

VI.  The  Music  Program 
A.  Choral  Program 

The  average  student  beginning  Grade  IV: 

1.  enjoys  singing  in  groups  or  by  himself 

2.  can  sing  in  tune 

3.  has  developed  a  good  tone 

4.  is  conscious  of,  and  has  learned  to  use,  good  breathing  habits 

5.  has  had  experience  in  reading  notes  of  simple  songs 

6.  is  aware  of  the  possibilities  a  song  offers  in  terms  of  mood 
and  dynamics. 

If  there  are  still  out-of-tune  singers  present,  refer  to  page  69, 
and  to  the  teachers'  manuals. 

Suggested  points  for  the  Choral  Program  in  Grade  IV: 

1.  Make  singing  an  enjoyable  experience. 

2.  Include  a  variety  of  song  types  such  as  folk  songs,  ballads, 
conversational  songs,  rounds,  etc. 

3.  Part  singing  is  an  important  phase  of  the  choral  program  from 
Grade  IV  on.  It  must  be  developed  gradually;  children  should 
be  shown  how  interesting,  enjoyable  and  successful  it  can  be  to 
sing  two  and  three  part  rounds,  descants  and  alto  parts.  See 
page  71. 

4.  Choose  songs  of  reasonable  range  and  sound  musical  value, 
suited  to  the  interests  of  the  children.  The  words  of  a  song 
must  always  be  considered;  they  should  be  within  the  child's 
range  of  comprehension. 


5.  Children  should  be  further  developing  their  music  reading 
skills  through  the  choral  program.  The  music  should  be  followed 
in  the  text  to  give  experience  in  music  reading.  (Songs  which 
are  not  in  the  text  should  be  written  on  the  chalkboard.) 

6.  The  correct  starting  note  should  always  be  given  and  the 
tonality  of  the  song  determined  by  means  of  the  tonic  chord 
(d-m-s-d).  These  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  piano, 
autoharp,  recorder,  pitch  pipe,  melody  bells  or  any  other  melody 
instrument.  If  none  of  these  is  available,  the  teacher  or  a 
capable  student  should  hum  or  sing  a  starting  note. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  correct  rhythm  and  tempo  from  the  first, 
i            Work  for  good  rhythm  and  expression. 

I 

I  Tone  Quality 

Good  tone  must  be  striven  for  continually;  pupils  must  be  made 
!  aware  of  its  importance.  Each  student  should  listen  consciously  to  his 
I  own  voice  and  try  to  make  the  tone  as  pleasing  as  possible.  Harsh 
singing  should  be  discouraged. 

\  The  following  all  contribute  to  good  tone  quality: 

1.  Breathing 

j  Correct  breathing  is  essential  to  good  tone  production.  The 

breath  should  be  "snatched",  with  the  mouth  open,  to  the  abdominal 
i  region  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  flow  of  the 
I  melody.  Breaths  should  be  taken  in  natural  places,  such  as  the  end 
jof  a  phrase,  so  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  and  music  can  be 
{conveyed. 

2.  Posture 

li  Insist  on  correct  posture,  with  the  children  sitting  or  standing 

tall  but  relaxed.  If  books  are  used,  see  that  they  are  held  properly,  not 
up  in  front  of  the  face. 

1 3.  Diction 

\  Strive  for  good  diction.  Try  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  clear 

jdiction.  Work  for  pure  vowel  sounds  and  crisp  consonants.  Final 
'consonants  especially  should  be  clear  and  distinct.  Take  care  with  word 
lendings. 

14.  Position  for  Singing 
Singers  will  have  more  confidence  if  they  are  grouped  closely 
together.  This  also  helps  to  get  a  good  tonal  blend,  especially  when 
'singing  parts.   Out-of-tune  or  hesitant  singers  should  be  interspersed 
to  give  them  help  and  confidence. 


5.  The  Mood  of  the  Song 

Have  the  children  discuss  and  consider  the  nature  of  each  song. 
Tone  quahty  will  improve  if  the  mood  of  the  song  is  correctly  inter- 
preted. Is  it  happy,  sad,  stirring,  reflective,  plaintive,  comic?  Does 
the  song  tell  a  story?    See  page  16  for  how  to  teach  a  rote  song. 


B.  Listening  Program 

Listening  experiences  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
music  program.  Listening  should  go  on  all  the  time,  along  with  singing, 
creating,  and  rhythmics,  but  there  also  should  be  times  when  a  listening 
lesson  is  taught  to  develop  discriminating  listeners. 

The  teacher's  attitude  to  hstening  is  very  important.  She 
must  be  enthusiastic  and  attentive  in  order  to  develop  similar  traits  in 
her  students. 

After  making  sure  that  the  music  has  become  familiar  to  the 
class,  direct  the  children  to  listen  for  such  things  as  melody,  rhythmic 
patterns,  harmony,  mood,  major  and  minor  keys,  different  instruments; 
this  should  be  done  one  step  at  a  time. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  point  out  common  characteristics 
in  the  related  arts,  especially  literature  and  painting.  Moods  or  feeling, 
rhythm  and  movement,  form,  story  content,  description  of  certain 
characters  or  ideas,  may  be  compared. 


Guide  Lines  For  A  Listening  Lesson 

1.  Have  the  necessary  equipment  set  up  and  ready  beforehand — 
record  player,  records,  background  material,  charts,  instruments 
for  display,  etc. 

2.  Prepare  a  quiet,  receptive  atmosphere.  Desks  should  be  cleared, 
pupils  sitting  quietly.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupils  should  move 
around  or  be  doing  things  during  the  hstening. 

3.  Interest  may  be  stimulated  through  discussion  before  the  record 
is  played;  however,  it  is  often  appropriate  to  hear  the  music 
before  discussing  it. 

4.  Listen  again,  this  time  pointing  out  specific  things  for  the 
children  to  hear  and  discuss.  Here  the  teacher  directs  the 
listening. 

5.  Invite  the  pupils  to  give  their  own  impressions  through  dis- 
cussion or  dramatization.  Sometimes  ask  for  a  written  response, 
thus  correlating  the  music  with  language  and  literature  arts. 


Instruments  stimulate  interest  and  allow 
children  to  become  participants 


C.  Instrumental  Program 

The  use  of  simple  percussion  and  melody  instruments  in  the 
lassroom  can  further  the  aims  of  the  music  program  in  many  ways, 
'hildren  should  be  taught  to  hold  and  play  the  instruments  correctly. 

1.  Instruments  stimulate  interest  and  allow  children  to  become 
I  participants. 

2.  Instruments  can  provide  for  further  development  of  music 
reading  skills. 

3.  Use  of  instruments  helps  the  student  who  is  a  reluctant  singer 
to  participate. 

jl  4.  Instruments  will  help  to  develop  a  keener  sense  of  rhythm 
|i          and  pitch. 

Instruments  should  be  used  often,  flexibly  and  experimentally, 
jy  the  children  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as: 

I  — Using  the  autoharp  to  accompany  classroom  singing  or  small 
i!        group  singing. 

I  — ^.Experimenting  with  rhythm  instruments  to  accompany  a  South 
American  song. 

— Using  melody  bells  in  a  song  about  bells  which  the  class  may  be 
learning. 

— Accompanying  simple,   round  dances  and  folk  dances  with 
appropriate  instruments. 
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D.  Creativity 

Some  suggestions  for  creative  activities  in  the  classroom: 

1.  Move  spontaneously  to  various  rhythms. 

2.  Create  a  rhythmic  pattern  for  a  dance  or  march.  Make  up  a 
tune  for  it. 

3.  Create  a  dance  to  interpret  a  song. 

4.  Make  up  harmony  parts. 

5.  Select  chords  on  the  autoharp  or  piano  to  accompany  songs. 

6.  Create  melodies  as  individual  or  class  projects. 

7.  Select  poems  to  set  to  music. 

8.  Make  up  poems  and  set  to  music. 

9.  Develop  further  discrimination  in  selecting  suitable  instruments 
for  various  effects.  Try  combining  instruments  for  new  effects. 

10.  Listen  to  a  recording.  Create  a  story  suggested  by  the  music. 

11.  Paint  to  music. 

For  further  suggestions  see  page  66. 

E.  Rhythmics 

1.  Move,  clap,  dance,  march,  sway  to  music. 

2.  Clap  the  rhythm  of  the  words. 

3.  Clap  basic  pulse. 

4.  Express  varying  moods  in  different  movements. 

5.  All  instrumental  activities  will  necessarily  involve  rhythmics. 

F.  Notation 

The  recommended  texts  for  this  grade  will  provide  an  excellent 
course  in  notation.    See  page  7  of  this  Guide. 

The  Threshold  to  Music  charts  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
notation.  The  students  should  begin  with  the  first  set  if  these  have 
not  been  used  previously.  Chart  IV  is  suitable  for  use  with  older 
children  who  are  beginning  the  course,  and  would  serve  best  for  this 
age  level.  Charts  II  and  III  would  still  serve  for  the  later  stages. 


GRADE  V  MUSIC  OUTLINE 


In  all  the  arts  we  see  that  "the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts",  and  music-making  provides  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
this.  It  is  at  this  level  that  most  children  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
extra  enjoyment,  indeed  the  thrill,  of  part-singing  and  playing;  the 
provision  of  this  particularly  rich  musical  experience  may  be  considered 
the  overall  objective  in  Grade  V.  Many  of  the  aims  of  earlier  grades  will 
still  apply  here;  in  addition  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  objectivity 
and  more  ability  to  examine,  discuss  and  criticize  the  music  in  hand. 
This  is  to  be  encouraged.  Enjoyment  of  music  improves  with  increasing 
critical  facility;  the  development  of  discriminatory  taste  cannot  occur 
too  soon. 


Texts  (recommended) 

Music  in  the  Americas 

and/or 

Singing  Together 
and/or 

This  is  Music,  Book  5 
and/or 

Growing  With  Music,  Book  5 
See  page  79  for  additional  books. 


W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 
Scarborough  4,  Ontario 

Ginn  and  Company 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 


Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


Recordings  To  Accompany  The  Recommended  Texts 
Music  in  the  Americas 


Singing  Together 


This  is  Music,  Book  5 


Growing  With  Music,  Book  5 


W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 
Scarborough  4,  Ontario 

Ginn  and  Company 
Toronto  16,  Ontario 

Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


Materials 

Threshold  To  Music  Charts, 
Teacher's  Manual  and  Record 

Records  for  Listening  Program  (see  appendix). 


Boosey  and  Hawkes  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Record  Player  (see  page  76). 
Tape  Recorder  (see  page  76). 
Piano  (see  page  76). 

Classroom  Instruments — including  melody  bells,  autoharps  and 
good  quality  rhythm  instruments  of  the  Latin  American  type  (e.g. , 
claves,  maracas,  tambourine). 

A  Class  Set  of  Soprano  Recorders  —  (plastic  models  are  more 
serviceable  than  those  of  wood  at  this  stage).  The  teacher  may  use  a 
larger  recorder;  the  tenor  has  the  same  fingering  as  the  soprano  but 
sounds  an  octave  lower  (see  page  82). 

Charts  and  Pictures  of  Instruments,  etc.  —  These  should  be 
clear  and  colorful.  (See  page  77). 

Time  Allotment 

At  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time  should  be  allotted  to 
music;  e.g.,  a  school  week  of  fifteen  hundred  minutes  would  allow  ninety 
minutes  for  music  instruction. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Although  it  is  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  think  of  sections 
such  as  Choral,  Instrumental,  Theory,  Listening,  etc.,  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  music  in  the  elementary  grades  should  be 
organic,  with  each  activity  relating  to  the  others.  Singing,  playing,  and 
listening  should  be  complementary  and  often  simultaneous;  matters  of 
theory  should  always  have  a  direct  relevance  to  the  practical  experience 
of  the  child  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  evolve  from  it. 

Choral  Activities 

The  basic  advice  regarding  tone  production,  breathing,  etc., 
given  for  earlier  grades  still  applies  in  Grade  V.  Insist  on  good  singing 
habits  and  attentive  listening  at  all  times.  For  specific  help  in  teaching 
a  rote  song,  and  for  help  with  the  out-of-tune  singer,  see  pages  16 
and  69. 

Although  singing  in  unison  is  still  important  at  this  level,  this 
is  the  place  for  the  introduction  of  part  singing.  Remember  that  vocal 
independence  is  almost  essential  in  part  singing;  if  there  are  still 
singers  who  need  to  lean  on  more  secure  voices,  help  them  to  gain 
more  independence  in  the  early  stages  by  singing  rounds  (confidence  is 
a  first  essential).  Part  singing  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  the 
following,  and  on  page  71. 


Instrumental  Activities 


Aims: 

1.  The  pleasurable  experience  of  instrumental  playing,  no  matter 
how  simple. 

2.  The  enhancing  of  singing  by  means  of  instrumental  accompani- 
ment, introductions,  descants,  alternating  verses,  etc. 

3.  The  sense  of  achievement  which  comes  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purposeful  goal,  for  both  individual  and  group. 

4.  The  provision  of  another  approach  to  music-making,  of  special 
benefit  to  the  poor  singer.  Here  is  a  chance  for  such  a  child 
to  produce  music  as  well  as  (perhaps  even  better  than)  his 
fellows,  despite  his  vocal  disadvantage. 

5.  The  acquisition  of  a  musical  skill  which  may  develop  in  later 
school  and  adult  life. 

6.  The  provision  of  an  extra  aid  to  understanding  the  theoretical 
side  of  music.  An  instrument  provides  a  tangible  point  of 
reference  for  musical  sounds;  other  senses  can  thereby  help 
aural  comprehension. 

I        7.  A  heightened  appreciation  of  musical  performances. 

Extensive  use  of  classroom  instruments  such  as  recorders, 
I  melody  bells,  autoharps  and  the  piano  (used  informally  for  chords  or 
j  simple  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns)  may  continue,  and  will  provide 
a  fruitful  source  of  creative  experimentation.  Children  at  this  level 
ii  are  ready  for,  as  well,  a  more  formal  approach  to  playing.  Their 
j  experience  in  singing  and  listening  in  eariier  grades  will  pay  dividends 
ij  now  by  combining  with  their  energy  and  curiosity  to  produce  all  the 
]  enthusiasm  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  instrumental  skill. 

A  good  deal  of  care  and  attention  should  be  given  in  the  early 
j  stages  of  instrumental  practice;  bad  habits  are  harder  to  remove  than 
j  to  avoid.  Advice  given  in  instruction  books  concerning  holding  the 
I  instrument  and  producing  good  sounds  should  be  carefully  noted  and 
followed.  A  certain  amount  of  repetitive  practice  is  unavoidable,  but 
I  the  boredom  of  mere  drill  can  be  minimized  if  this  is  made  purposeful 
'  and  the  class  can  experience  early  and  meaningful  achievement.  Thus 
I  a  few  well  known  tunes  learned  by  rote  will  encourage  players  to 
\  move  on  to  tackle  playing  from  notation.  Do  not  limit  playing  only  to 
j  instruction  book  material;  even  in  the  early  stages  a  judicious  choice  of 
j  pieces  from  the  class  song  book  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  the 
j  class.  The  trend  in  recent  publications  is  to  include  a  large  proportion 
I  of  songs  to  which  simple  instruments  may  be  added,  their  parts  being 
;  clearly  marked. 

The  use  of  instruments  in  conjunction  with  singing  is  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  the  following. 
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Listening 


Listening  is  the  most  important  factor  in  a  music  program  and, 
of  course,  has  its  place  in  relation  to  all  singing  and  instrumental 
activities.  Advice  on  the  listening  lesson  as  such  is  to  be  found  on 
page  67  of  this  Guide  and  in  the  teacher's  edition  of  the  recommended 
text  series.  Remember  to  have  a  listening  lesson  live  up  to  its  name; 
do  not  risk  too  much  literary  interpretation  and  technical  analysis  at 
the  expense  of  enjoyable  listening. 


1  U£>  A 


The  recognition  of  some  musical  feature  or  problem,  its  consideration 
and  clarification  with  reference  to  familiar  examples  constitute  a  valuable 
theory  lesson. 
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Theory  and  Notation  (See  also  NOTATION  on  page  7). 

The  particular  textbook  series  used  in  each  school  should  be 
considered  basic  theory  material,  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
Threshold  to  Music  series.  The  approach  to  music  theory  and  its 
extent  vary  among  these  texts;  whenever  possible  teachers  should 
consider  the  compatibility  of  its  approach  with  their  own  before 
choosing  a  particular  book. 

The  study  and  use  of  notation  (including  solfa  and  number 
notation)  will  continue,  with  close  reference  to  practical  application  as 
far  as  possible.  Much  more  than  notation,  however,  is  implied  by  the 
word  'theory'.   The  consideration  of  the  nature  of  music  and  indeed  all 

j  that  is  involved  in  appreciation  have  their  place  here  and  contribute 

j  to  its  fuller  enjoyment. 

i  This  consideration  should  be  of  an  active  nature;  discussion 

I  of  musical  topics  is  to  be  fostered  throughout  the  year,  with  factual 
'  information  being  provided  as  necessary.   The  recognition  of  some 
musical  feature  or  problem,  its  consideration  and  eventual  clarification 
with  reference  to  familiar  examples  constitute  a  valuable  theory  lesson. 
For  example,  the  need  to  raise  or  lower  a  whole  song  to  suit  the  range 
'  of  a  particular  voice  or  instrument  can  be  quickly  seen  by  children; 
j  from  this  they  can  consider  some  of  the  details  of  transposition  such  as 
j  finding  the  new  keynote,  keeping  the  same  shape  to  the  tune  while 
I  moving  it  up  or  down.   After  some  practice  on  easy  tunes,  more 
j  difficult  details  such  as  the  treatment  of  accidentals,  may  be  introduced. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  here  should  generally  be  that  of  adviser 
and  moderator,  not  of  lecturer. 

Details  of  the  application  of  such  an  approach  follow. 

Creativity 

Creative  response  and  activity  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  can 
take  many  forms. 

Creative  behavior  might  involve  an  original  approach  to  a 
song  or  other  piece  of  music,  and  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  youngster's 
approach  and  inference  to  differ  from  the  teacher's.   These  are  not 
I  to  be  considered  as  conflicting;  the  development  of  subjective  suscepti- 
I  bilities  is  an  important  objective  in  a  music  program. 

I'  Suggestions  for  Creative  Activities 
Planning  original  versions  of  classroom  songs:  allocating  parts 
for  various  groups  of  voices  and  for  suitable  accompanying  instruments. 

1  Rhythmic  interpretations  of  music  heard:  march  patterns,  simple 

I  dances,  etc. 


Constructing  parts  (e.g.,  descants,  ostinato,  chord  accompani- 
ments) for  songs  already  known. 

Composing  songs  on  a  melody  instrument  or  from  chordal  series 
on  such  an  instrument  as  the  autoharp  (a  simple  verse  is  a  useful 
starting  point). 

Dramatic  response  to  music:  simple  stories  may  be  inspired  by 
the  music  heard  or  performed,  and  dramatized  in  class. 

Advice  on  these  and  other  creative  activities  is  to  be  found  on 
page  66,  and  in  the  teacher's  guide  to  the  music  texts. 

Combined  Activities 

The  following  shows  a  suggested  progression  of  vocal,  instru- 
mental and  theoretical  activities,  set  out  in  three  columns.  The  time 
spent  on  any  part  of  such  a  scheme  would  depend  on  many  local  factors 
and  the  combining  of  activities  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  down  time 
allotment  for  any  one. 

The  approach  is  the  important  thing;  no  one  aspect  of  music 
should  be  considered  in  isolation.  Although  they  are  not  specified  here, 
listening  activities,  especially  the  use  of  records,  have  their  place  in 
each  column,  providing  examples  and  discussion  topics. 
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GRADE  VI  MUSIC  OUTLINE 

I.  Aims  and  Objectives 

It  is  particularly  important  in  this  grade  that  the  teacher 
examine  the  level  of  musical  development  of  students  and  attempt  to 
provide  experiences  in  each  of  the  areas  of  the  music  program  which 
will  provide  for  maximum  development. 

During  the  Grade  VI  year  the  student  should: 

1.  continue  to  develop  independence  of  his  singing  voice  through 
solo,  unison  and  part  singing, 

2.  continue  to  increase  his  level  of  note  reading  ability;  this  to  be 
accomplished  by: 

a.  developing  concepts  of  rhythmic  notation  based  on  body 
rhythmics  and  other  rhythmic  activities  as  in  previous 
grades,  and 

b.  developing  concepts  of  melodic  notation  based  on  intervals 
encountered  while  playing  and  singing  songs  found  in 
material  used  in  the  classroom. 

3.  continue  to  develop  facility  on  melody  and  harmony  instruments, 

4.  continue  to  develop  listening  skills  so  that  an  ever-increasing 
awareness  of  the  musical  aspects  of  selections  may  be  realized, 

5.  continue  to  approach  almost  every  activity  with  a  creative 
attitude  represented  by  a  feeling  that  it  is  "his"  music. 

II.  Texts 

Music  Around  the  World         W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

Scarborough  4,  Ont. 

Singing  in  Harmony  Ginn  and  Co. 

Toronto  16,  Ont. 

This  is  Music,  Book  6  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto  2,  Ont. 

Growing  With  Music,  Book  6    Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

III.  Recordings  to  Accompany  the  Recommended  Texts 
Music  Around  the  World       W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 
Singing  in  Harmony  Ginn  and  Co. 

This  is  Music^  Book  6  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Growing  With  Music^  Book  6  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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IV.  other  Materials 


1.  Threshold  to  Music  Charts,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Record- 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Toronto  2,  Ont. 

2.  Records  for  the  Listening  Program  (see  page  77). 

3.  Record  Player  (see  page  76). 

4.  Piano  (see  page  76). 

5.  Pitch  Pipe. 

6.  Classroom  Instruments — including  melody  bells,  autoharps, 
and  good  quality  rhythm  instruments  of  the  Latin  American 
type. 

7.  A  Class  Set  of  Soprano  Recorders  (plastic  models  are  more 
serviceable  than  those  of  wood  at  this  level).  The  teacher,  and 
some  students,  may  use  a  larger  recorder;  the  tenor  recorder 
has  the  same  fingering  as  the  soprano  but  sounds  an  octave 
lower.  See  page  82. 

8.  Charts  and  Pictures  of  Instruments,  etc.  These  should  be  clear 
and  colorful.    See  page  77- 

V.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  six  percent  of  total  class  time  should  be  allotted  to  the 
music  program;  e.g.,  a  school  week  of  fifteen  hundred  minutes  would 
allow  ninety  minutes  for  music  instruction. 

VI.  The  Music  Program 

Although  dealt  with  separately  in  this  section,  the  various 
phases  of  the  program  should  never  be  taught  as  separate  entities,  but 
rather  as  one  integrated  whole.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  one  phase 
I  should  not  be  emphasized  when  the  need  arises.  However,  the  teacher 
I  must  strive  to  avoid  over-emphasis  in  one  area  to  the  neglect  of  others. 

I 
I 

jA.  The  Choral  Program 

j  The  choral  phase  of  the  music  program  is  still  considered  to 

jbe  the  central  activity.  It  also  presents  one  of  the  potential  trouble 
■spots.    Some  of  the  reasons  are: 

I  1.  During  this  year  some  of  the  boys'  voices  begin  to  change 
j  rapidly. 

I  2.  As  a  result  of  the  emotional  changes  taking  place  at  this 
age,  students  may  be  very  reluctant  to  accept  and  sing  certain 
songs  selected  by  the  teacher  (e.g.,  boys  are  apt  to  shy  away 
from  love  songs).  For  this  reason  the  teacher  must  select  the 

j  songs  very  carefully. 

1 
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Suggested  Points  for  the  Choral  Program 

1.  Establishing  the  pitch  and  starting  note  of  the  song  is  of  utmost 
importance. 

2.  Presenting  the  suggestions  given  in  the  outline  for  Grade  IV, 
e.g.,  for  tone  quality,  posture,  breath  control,  and  enunciation. 
(These  still  apply.) 

3.  Providing  for  additional  differences  in  voice  range  through  two- 
and  three-part  songs. 

4.  Note  reading  should  be  used  increasingly  throughout  the  year 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  rote  teaching. 

5.  Singing  of  many  rounds,  descants,  chants^  etc.,  serve  to  build 
independence  in  singing.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  necessary 
foundation  to  two-and  three-part  singing. 

6.  Singing  in  parts  should  occupy  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  music  period  devoted  to  singing.  Singing  in 
unison  will  maintain  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  however.  As 
this  is  a  major  activity  of  the  upper  elementary  music  program, 
a  special  discussion  has  been  included  on  page  71. 

B.  The  Listening  Program 

Listening  to  recorded  and  live  music  at  the  Grade  VI  level 
should  always  be  an  enjoyable  experience.  It  should  also  be  more 
analytical  at  this  level  than  in  the  earher  grades. 

Suggested  Points  for  the  Listening  Program 

(To  place  a  record  on  the  player  while  students  are  relaxing 
at  some  point  during  the  day  may  be  enjoyable,  but  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  listening  lesson.) 

1.  Students  should  be  given  opportunity  to  listen  to  selections 
often  enough  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

2.  Students  should  usually  be  directed  towards  listening  for  some 
specific  purpose(s),  e.g.,  for  rhythmic  and  melodic  patterns,  for 
form  (repeated  sections,  variations),  for  a  particular  instrument. 

3.  Students  should  be  concerned  with  the  why  and  how  of  music 
at  this  grade  level;  e.g.,  why  did  the  composer  select  the 
instruments  he  did;  how  did  he  use  the  instruments  to  portray 
his  ideas? 

For  additional  suggestions  consult  the  various  record  albums 
listed  on  page  77.  These  give  suggestions  for  each  selection  in  the 
series. 

See  also  page  67  "The  Listening  Lesson". 
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The  recorder  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  this  level 
C.  The  Instrumental  Program 

I  In  some  schools  varying  numbers  of  students  are  receiving 

Drivate  instruction  on  instruments  such  as  piano,  clarinet,  guitar,  or 
iccordian.  While  the  teacher  might  wish  to  utilize  these  students  in  her 
program,  this  section  will  not  deal  with  these  instruments. 

Suggested  Points  for  the  Instrumental  Program 

1.  Usually  by  the  sixth  grade  students  are  not  interested  in 
playing  such  instruments  as  rhythm  sticks  and  sandblocks. 
Occasionally,  however,  such  instruments  may  be  very  useful 
in  providing  certain  sound  effects  to  enhance  a  song. 

;      2.  The  more  difficult-to-play  Latin  American  instruments  such  as 
the  guiro  (wee-ro),  maracas,  and  bongo  drums  will  provide  a 
!  challenging  experience  for  students.  The  rhythms  which  these 

l'  instruments  usually  play  are  described  in  most  of  the  teacher's 

j  manuals  of  the  recommended  series. 

:  3.  The  use  of  the  autoharp  should  provide  interesting  accompani- 
ment for  many  of  the  Grade  VI  songs.  Students  may  explore  the 
various  methods  of  strumming  and  the  sounds  they  produce. 

I  4.  Simple  piano  chording  is  easily  grasped  by  Grade  VI  students. 
I  An  excellent  discussion  of  such  piano  chording  can  be  found  in 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Robert  E.  and  Vernice  T. 
;  Nye.    (Prentice-Hall  Inc.) 

i  5.  The  recorder  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  this  level.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  a  challenge  for  students  to  master  a  melody 
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instrument,  but  it  also  reinforces  music- reading  ability.  If 
recorders  are  to  be  used,  music  texts  specially  designed  for 
the  recorder  should  be  provided.   See  page  82. 

6.  Other  instruments  such  as  melody  bells  and  the  ukelele  may  be 
used  at  this  grade  level. 

D.  Creativity 

Almost  any  activity  presented  in  the  classroom  can  be 
approached  with  a  creative  attitude.  If  such  an  attitude  is  fostered 
the  child  feels  that  the  music  is  his. 

Suggested  Points  for  Creative  Activities 

Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  try  their  own  ideas 
in  such  activities  as: 

1.  creating  new  lyrics  to  familiar  melodies, 

2.  creating  new  melodies  to  familiar  lyrics, 

3.  creating  new  songs, 

4.  creating  harmonic  and  rhythmic  accompaniment  to  songs, 

5.  creating  music  for  the  instruments  available  in  the  classroom, 

6.  creating  dance  steps  to  recorded  music. 
For  further  suggestions  see  page  66. 

E.  Rhythmics 

The  rhythm  at  the  Grade  VI  level  should  include  a  review 
of  the  activities  pursued  in  preceding  grades.  In  addition,  more 
advanced  techniques  of  movement  in  responding  to  music  should 
be  developed. 

F.  Notation 

The  recommended  texts  for  this  grade  provide  an  excellent 
course  in  notation.   See  also  NOTATION  page  7. 

If  the  Threshold  to  Music  charts  have  been  used  in  earlier 
grades,  students  should  have  developed  note  -  reading  skills  to  such 
a  level  that  a  review  of  notation  is  profitable.  If  their  level  of 
development  is  much  lower,  however,  careful  study  of  the  charts  is 
recommended. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  AND  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC 


The  teaching  of  music  in  the  elementary  grades  can  be  made 
easier  and  more  effective  through  the  use  of  many  devices  and 
materials.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  outline  briefly  what  some 
of  the  prepared  materials  are  and  where  they  can  be  obtained,  as  well 
as  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how  certain  specific  items  of 
equipment  can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  music. 

RECORDS 

The  most  readily  available  assistance  for  the  teacher,  particu- 
larly the  one  who  may  lack  confidence  in  his  or  her  ability,  are  the 
records  which  have  been  prepared  to  be  used  along  with  the  recom- 
mended books.  More  flexibility  in  teaching  from  such  records  can  be 
gained  if  the  song  is  re-recorded  on  to  a  tape.  The  tape  recorder  can 
easily  be  started,  stopped,  and  reversed  when  required.  While  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  these  operations  with  a  record  player,  the  risk 
of  damage  to  the  disc  is  very  high. 

RECORDS  WITH  FILMSTRIPS 

Some  disc  recordings  which  the  teacher  may  use  for  teaching 
purposes  are  accompanied  by  filmstrips.  Most  of  these  provide  direct 
and  carefully  prepared  instruction  in  certain  skills  such  as  mastering 
time  and  rhythm.  Disc  recordings  are  more  usually  associated  with 
music  appreciation.  Now  some  of  these  are  available  with  filmstrips 
which  deal  with  instruments,  composers,  program  music,  opera  and 
ballet. 

TAPES 

Tapes  have  also  been  prepared,  many  of  them  especially  for 
Alberta  schools,  which  will  assist  the  teacher  by  providing  songs  to 
sing,  active  rhythm  experiences  and  listening  experiences. 

FILMS 

Sixteen-millimeter  films  provide  the  teacher  with  another 
resource  which  can  help  to  vary  the  approach  to  music  teaching  and 
make  possible  group  experiences  not  possible  any  other  way. 

The  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Education  has  catalogs  listing  films,  filmstrips,  sound  filmstrips,  and 
tape  recordings  for  elementary  music,  which  can  be  obtained  on  request. 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

For  many  years  school  radio  broadcasts  have  complemented 
the  teaching  of  music  in  Alberta  elementary  schools.  Because  these 
music  series  change  from  time  to  time  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  to 


specific  programs.  However,  a  few  general  observations  and  some 
useful  suggestions  might  be  made.  Teachers  who  intend  to  use  radio 
programs  in  their  classrooms  should  make  certain  that,  together  with 
the  appropriate  teacher's  guide,  enough  pupil  booklets  or  leaflets  have 
been  ordered  to  enable  each  student  to  have  one.  The  radio  teacher 
will  refer  to  these  as  each  radio  music  period  proceeds. 

It  is  not  intended  that  school  music  broadcasts  be  the  primary 
source  of  singing  and  listening  experiences.  They  are  meant  to  comple- 
ment the  teacher's  work  by  introducing  the  children  to  new  songs, 
suggesting  different  approaches  to  teaching  and  providing  a  much 
broader  source  of  listening  experiences.  The  teacher's  guide  offers 
suggestions  for  preparing  the  children  for  the  broadcast  and  very  often 
indicates  what  might  be  done  by  way  of  follow-up. 

Teachers  might  observe  a  few  simple  rules: 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  song  sheets  are  distributed  before  the 
broadcast  begins. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  radio  is  tuned  carefully  so  that  the  best 
possible  sound  is  being  heard. 

3.  Children  may  be  grouped  in  various  ways  with  respect  to  the 
radio  or  speaker.  Those  who  may  have  hearing  problems  or 
who  have  difficulty  holding  the  melody  might  be  placed  closer. 
For  some  programs,  space  for  activities  suggested  by  the  radio 
teacher  should  be  designated. 

4.  The  teacher  should  be  an  eager  and  interested  participant  in 
each  broadcast.  If  the  teacher  has  control  of  volume  this 
might  be  varied  depending  upon  the  participation  of  the  class. 
When  the  children  are  singing  the  volume  should  be  turned  up 

i  to  provide  the  necessary  support.  When  instructions  are  being 

given  to  the  children,  the  volume  might  be  decreased.  The 
classroom  teacher  should  assume  the  role  of  partner  of  the 
radio  teacher. 

I  5.  Most  songs  require  frequent  review.  If  time  permits,  the  new 
I  songs  taught  in  the  broadcast  should  be  sung  immediately  after 

it  is  concluded. 

\  tape  recording 

I  Most  teachers  are  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  school  tape 

j  recorder  for  the  recording  of  music,  from  the  air  or  from  other  sources, 
I  which  can  be  later  incorporated  into  music  appreciation  lessons.  There 
jare  many  other  uses  which  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  direct 
I  teaching  of  singing  or  playing  instruments.    The  most  obvious  is  the 
recording  of  a  performance  by  an  individual  or  a  group  which  can  be 
'later  heard  by  the  performer  or  performers  and  evaluated.  This  may 
be  done  a  number  of  times  a  year  so  that  some  appreciation  could  be 
gained  of  progress  being  made.  The  tape  recorder  can  also  be  used 
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during  the  course  of  teaching  a  song  to  play  back  a  phrase  or  a 
section  of  a  song  which  is  presenting  difficulty.  Children  realize  the 
importance  of  diction  in  singing  when  they  are  able  to  hear  the  words 
as  they  have  sung  them.  In  the  teaching  of  part  singing  the  class 
could  sing  one  part  against  another  previously  recorded  on  tape. 

A  good  procedure  is  first  to  have  the  soprano  part  alone  on  the 
tape,  using  voice (s)  or  piano  or  other  instruments,  followed  by  the  alto 
part  alone.  Next  on  the  tape  have  both  parts  together,  with  a  distinc- 
tive difference  of  tone  color  to  help  the  class  to  follow  each  part. 
If  a  piano  alone  is  used,  have  the  alto  part  played  an  octave  lower  than 
written,  so  that  it  stands  out;  if  other  instruments  are  available  use 
one  for  each  part,  e.g.,  recorder  and  violin,  or  recorder  and  one  hand 
of  piano.  Such  a  taped  version  of  a  part  song  has  many  uses:  the 
class  may  sing  in  unison  with  each  single  part,  or  soprano  against  the 
taped  alto,  or  vice  versa.  Three-  and  four-part  songs  may  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  possible  with  two  tape  recorders  for  a  small  singing 
group  to  "build  up"  a  two-  or  three-part  song,  creating  an  unusual  but 
satisfying  effect.    The  same  can  be  done  for  descant  singing. 

A  particularly  useful  function  of  the  tape  recorder  is  providing 
accompaniments  for  songs.  The  teacher  who  plays  the  piano  might  well 
record  the  accompaniment  to  a  song,  leaving  herself  free  to  direct  the 
singers.  The  non-playing  teacher  can  have  the  accompaniment  recorded 
by  a  competent  pianist  outside  the  classroom.  Such  a  custom-made 
recording  can  be  especially  suited  to  a  particular  class  in  such  matters 
as  tempo,  volume,  introductions,  and  even  pitch  (a  transposed  accom- 
paniment may  be  employed).  The  talents  of  other  instrumentalists  may 
also  be  used,  with  or  without  the  piano. 

The  tape  recorder  can  be  used  to  assist  children  who  have 
trouble  with  rhythm  and  rhythm  patterns,  intonation,  and  note  reading; 
it  can  help  choirs  which  have  difficulty  in  attack,  shaping  phrases,  and 
achieving  good  diction.  The  tape  recorder  can  add  a  dimension,  to  the 
teaching  of  music,  which  was  not  possible  before. 

The  imaginative  teacher,  by  experimenting,  will  find  many  uses 
for  the  tape  recorder  in  teaching  elementary  music. 

OVERHEAD  PROJECTORS 

The  elementary  music  teacher  will  also  find  many  novel  uses 
for  the  overhead  projector.  Lines  of  music  can  be  transferred  to 
transparencies  and  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  music  copies  on 
the  blackboard.  By  using  a  pencil  or  pointer,  the  teacher  can  indicate 
the  notes  being  sung  or  played  and  at  the  same  time  keep  facing  the 
class.  In  teaching  the  staff,  clef,  key  and  time  signatures,  the  teacher 
can  arrange  the  various  symbols,  which  have  been  cut  out  of  stiff  paper, 
on  a  staff  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  acetate. 
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students  can  also  be  asked  to  manipulate  the  signs  during  the 
esson.  Separate  notes  can  be  moved  about  in  much  the  same  way  to 
Uustrate  or  to  create  melodic  phrases.  By  hinging  corresponding 
jdges  of  acetate  sheets,  the  teacher  or  students  can  create  their  own 
werlays.  A  second  part  can  be  added  to  a  melody,  or  symbols  for 
nstrumentation  can  be  placed  on  top  of  the  original  music  when  the 
children  are  ready.  The  overhead  projector  makes  possible  animated 
illustrations  of  songs,  using  either  overlay  or  shadow  techniques,  and 
)ffers  many  opportunities  for  trying  out  new  ideas  by  both  teachers 
md  children. 
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SUGGESTED  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES 
IN  DIVISION  I 


1.  Encourage  the  children  to  choose  suitable  objects  that  will  help 
tell  the  "story"  of  the  music:  balls,  skipping  ropes,  pencils, 
rulers,  scarves,  melody  and  rhythm  instruments. 

2.  Let  children  play — like  a  fairy,  like  an  elephant,  like  a  grass- 
hopper— on  the  piano  or  other  instruments. 

3.  Let  the  children  ampUfy  the  story  by  adding  more  episodes 
and  new  characters.  Any  song  that  tells  a  story  is  excellent 
for  creative  dramatics. 

4.  Let  the  children  create  costumes  and  props. 

5.  Have  children  plan  percussion  accompaniments  for  songs  and 
instrumental  selections.  First  clap  the  rhythm  needed;  then 
have  them  choose  instruments  to  suit  the  mood  and  subject. 

6.  Encourage  the  children  to  freely  improvise  accompaniments 
on  the  piano  or  other  melody  instruments.  Songs  in  the  penta- 
tonic  scale  (the  five-note  scale,  e.g.,  the  scale  produced  by  five 
adjacent  black  keys  on  the  piano)  lend  themselves  to  this. 

7.  Have  the  class  compose  new  verses  to  familiar  songs. 

8.  Let  the  students  improvise  introductions  and  endings  (codas) 
for  a  melody  and/or  rhythm  instrument.  The  rhythms  involved, 
and  the  mood  of  the  song  should  be  well  understood  first. 

9.  Have  children  move  freely  to  music,  and  create  suitable  dance 
patterns. 

10.  Have  the  children  compose  an  original  class  song.  Choose  a 
simple,  short  text — perhaps  a  nursery  rhyme,  or  one  which 
a  class  member  has  composed.  Discuss  its  mood  and  clap  its 
rhythm.  The  teacher  may  need  to  sing  one  Une  and  ask  the 
children  for  the  next,  until  they  learn  to  respond  freely. 

CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  IN  DIVISION  II 

Creative  music  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  is  evident 
when  students  feel  that  they  are  making  music  that  is  theirs.  For 
example,  the  teaching  of  a  new  song  to  a  class  can  be  creative  in 
nature  if  activities  pursued  during  the  process  are  varied  and  enlist 
the  initiative  of  the  students. 

The  following  activities  suggested  for  Division  II  are  not 
exclusive  to  this  level.  Indeed,  many  of  the  activities  could  be  under- 
taken at  the  Division  I  level  and  those  activities  suggested  at  the 
Division  I  level,  apply  to  the  Division  II  level  as  well. 

1.  Composing  new  verses  to  songs. 

2.  Composing  new  melodies  to  existing  poems. 

3.  Composing  new  melodies  to  be  performed  on  instruments. 

4.  Composing  descants,  parts,  chants,  etc.,  to  songs. 
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5.  Composing  rhythmic  accompaniments  to  songs  or  recorded 
music. 

6.  Composing  music  to  demonstrate  various  stories,  moods,  form  in 
music,  etc. 

7.  Creating  rhythmic  scores,  using  contrasting  rhythms  and 
instruments  to  display  knowledge  of  instruments. 

8.  Responding  to  music  with  body  movement,  creating  dances  or 
dance  steps  to  portray  the  movement  of  the  music. 

THE  LISTENING  LESSON 

Following  is  an  example  of  how  a  listening  lesson  may  be 
rganized: 

The  recording  to  be  used  is  "The  Wild  Horsemen"  by 
chumann,  from  Volume  Two,  R.C.A.  Victor  Listening  Program. 

ntroduction 

Because  this  music  speaks  for  itself,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nnounce  the  title.  Say,  "Here  is  a  selection  I  like." 

Direct  the  listening  to  one  point.  "As  we  listen,  think  of 
hat  kind  of  creature  you  hear  in  this  piece." 

Musical  Introduction 

The  teacher  may  have  the  children  close  their  eyes,  put  their 
leads  down,  or  take  some  posture  which  they  find  conducive  to 
[ttentive  Ustening.  The  teacher  then  plays  the  whole  selection. 

I 

)etailed  Learning 

"What  did  you  hear?" 

The  children  will  probably  say  they  heard  something  galloping; 
ndeed,  in  the  lower  grades,  some  children  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
loving  to  the  infectious  rhythm.  This  is  permissible,  if  it  does  not 
hterfere  with  other  children's  listening. 

j  "Was  the  same  size  of  creature  galloping  all  the  time,  and  if 

iot,  what  difference  did  you  hear?" 

Children  will  distinguish  two  sizes  or  weights  of  animals,  a 
mall,  light  one,  and  a  large,  heavy  one.  Decide  on  names  for  these, 
s  horse  and  pony,  deer  and  fawn,  etc.  Since  the  appeal  of  this  selection 
|8  chiefly  rhythmic,  physical  reahzation  of  this  quality  is  now  essential. 

I;  In  the  lower  grades,  learning  may  be  confined  to  a  recognition 
)f  when  the  pony  gallops  and  when  the  horse  gallops;  the  children  may 
iecide  how  to  dramatize  this  difference  in  the  way  they  move,  or  the 
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class  may  be  divided  into  ponies  and  horses  and  gallop  when  their  turn 
comes  in  the  music.  Ask  who  gallops  first,  and  then  replay  the  record 
for  the  children  to  move  to. 

In  the  upper  grades,  children  may  choose  to  gallop  with  their 
fingers,  or  in  modified  fashion  at  their  desks,  to  illustrate  the  difference 
in  the  way  the  creatures  move.  They  can  also  be  directed  to  discover 
another  point,  concerning  the  form  of  the  music,  while  they  are 
reacting  to  the  music.  Lower  grades  would  be  asked  this  at  another 
time. 

"What  is  the  exact  order  in  which  the  animals  gallop?" 
The  order  is  pony,  horse,  pony,  horse,  pony. 

"Who  gallops  more,  the  pony  or  horse?"  The  pony  does.  This 
may  be  as  far  as  the  lower  grades  go  in  detailed  study.  Children  with 
more  musical  experience  can  go  on  to  more  interpretation  and  analysis. 

"What  patterns  did  you  find  your  fingers  (or  feet)  making  as 
you  galloped?  Show  me,  or  say  the  pattern,  or  draw  it  on  the  board." 
It  is  important  that  they  demonstrate,  say,  and  identify  all  the  patterns. 
The  patterns  will  be  short,  short,  short  (three  eighth  notes);  or  long, 
short,  long,  short  (a  quarter  and  eighth  note  sequence);  or  long,  long 
(a  dotted  quarter  sequence). 

"What  is  there  about  melodies  that  made  you  think  these  were 
the  same  kind  of  animals?"  The  tunes  were  much  the  same,  as  if 
members  of  the  same  family. 

"What  is  there  in  the  music  that  made  you  decide  on  a  big 
creature  and  a  small  one?"  The  answers  will  probably  have  to  do  with 
the  pitch  levels  of  the  melodies,  associating  the  high  pitch  with  the 
small  animal,  the  low  with  the  heavy.  Some  children  may  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  lighter  minor  melody  and  the  more  robust 
major  version.  "How  can  we  write  down  the  structure  of  this  song?" 

A  A.  A  A  A 
Ponies,  horses,  ponies,  horses,  ponies. 

A  A.  A  A:  A 
minor  major  minor  major  minor 

Phrase  lengths  may  be  investigated.  Search  for  an  idea 
appropriate  to  the  creatures  the  class  has  chosen.  For  example,  divide 
the  class  into  riders  of  the  ponies  and  horses.  "When  your  turn  comes 
in  the  music,  whirl  your  lasso  over  your  head  during  the  phrase  and 
throw  it  at  the  end  of  each  phrase.  Count  how  many  times  you  throw 
your  lasso  each  time  you  ride."  The  teacher  replays  the  selection  and 
helps  the  children  by  throwing  her  lasso  with  each  part.  Note  the 
emphasis  on  feehng  phrase  length.  "How  many  phrases  did  you  find 
in  each  part?" 

Ponies,  horses,  ponies,  horses,  ponies. 
4  2  4  2  2 
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Someone  may  know  the  name  of  the  selection;  if  not,  tell  them, 
child  may  be  able  to  play  the  selection  on  the  piano  and  may  offer 
)  do  so  for  a  future  lesson.  They  may  record  their  learnings  about  the 
election  on  a  chart  that  may  lead,  in  another  lesson,  to  developing  a 
lythmic  accompaniment  on  high  and  low  tone  blocks  in  appropriate 
lythm  patterns.  The  harmony  may  be  investigated  by  chording  on  the 
ano  or  autoharp  when  the  A  minor  or  F  major  chords  are  used. 

Throughout  the  lesson  children  have  been  interpreting  and 
[lalyzing,  discovering  both  musical  and  non-musical  elements.  The 
nphasis  is  on  responsiveness.  Children  will  enter  into  such  analysis 
Bcause  the  music  is  interesting  to  them  and  because  they  find  that 
ley  can  discover  things  about  the  music  themselves.  The  teacher  has 
ded  them  by  organizing  her  questions  into  a  sequence  that  aids 
scovery. 

[JGGESTED  REMEDIAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR  OUT-OF-TUNE  SINGERS 

1.  Employ  the  use  of  humming  and  whistling  of  tunes. 

2.  Attempt  to  find  the  child's  pitch  or  pitches  and  proceed  from 
there.  It  is  of  very  little  value  to  give  such  a  child  a  pitch 
in  the  initial  stages.  Using  his  pitch  for  simple  little  drills 
will  bring  quicker  results.  Bringing  simple  songs  down  to  this 
pitch  is  most  desirable.  As  the  child  improves  and  develops, 
higher  or  lower  pitches  can  be  introduced  to  increase  his  vocal 
range. 

I  3.  Use  helpful  ear-training  techniques.  One  of  the  first  steps  is 
to  discover  whether  children  hear  music  correctly  and  whether 
they  understand  what  certain  words  mean  in  connection  with 
music.  Some  children  may  not  know  what  the  words  "high" 
and  "low"  mean  in  regard  to  pitch.  It  is  desirable  to  use  the 
hand  held  high  above  the  head  to  suggest  a  high  sound  and  a 
hand  pointing  towards  the  floor  to  suggest  a  low  sound. 

4.  Play  various  notes  on  the  piano  to  help  differentiate  pitch 
sounds,  and  have  the  children  indicate  by  hand  signals  whether 
they  are  high  —  low  or  the  same  pitch  level. 

5.  Imitate  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  noon  whistle  or  a  train  whistle 
to  develop  ear  perception. 

6.  When  children  do  not  distinguish  the  difference  between  talking 
I  and  singing,  the  teacher  may  demonstrate  by  speaking  a  very 
]         familiar  rhyme,  and  then  singing  it,  asking  the  children  to 

observe  the  difference. 

1  7.  Often  uncertain  or  tuneless  singers  are  unable  to  sustain  a 
,:  pitch.  It  may  help  the  children  to  get  the  idea  of  sustaining 
[|  a  pitch  to  pretend  they  are  bell  ringers  sustaining  the  sound 
t  in  the  words  "ding"  and  "dong"  while  they  make  a  slow  down- 
ward movement  as  if  pulling  a  rope. 
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8.  Imitating  the  call  of  street  vendors,  fire  siren,  or  sounds  of 
animals  provides  excellent  exercises. 

9.  Dramatize  songs  and  rhythmic  actions  as  this  often  tends 
to  free  children's  voices. 


10. 


11. 


Singing  conversations  in  which  children  are  free  to  answer 
in  their  own  pitch  levels  rather  than  a  set  pitch  response  can 
be  very  helpful. 

Pitch  matching,  musical  roll  calls,  and  arithmetic  drills  (see' 
examples  below),  should  be  used  frequently  throughout  the 
day,  e.g., 


Teacher:  soh 


me. 


Child: 


— ^  

1  6>  1 

 ^  

1 — 0  U 

Yoo 
HEL 

What  is  your 
What  day  it 
How  are 
Two  and  two 
Six  and  two 

HOO 
LO 

name 
it 

you 
are 

YOO 
HEL 

My  name  is 
Today  is 
I  am  not 
Two  and  two  are 
Six  and  two  are 

HOO 
LO 

Jane 

Monday 

well 

four 

eight 

12.  Encouragement  and  praise  are  most  important  to  this  small 
group  of  children. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  TO  SING  IN  HARMONY 

Children  should  first  be  trained  to  hear  harmonies. 

L.  Children  sing  melody.  Descant  or  harmony  parts  can  be  played 
on  a  melody  instrument  by  teacher  or  competent  pupil. 

I.  Children  should  have  opportunity  to  hear  autoharp  accompani- 
ments to  their  songs. 

J.  The  class  should  listen  to  recordings  of  songs  sung  in  parts. 

1.  The  class  sings  the  melody.  The  teacher  sings  the  harmony 
part.  Competent  children  join  her  gradually. 

j.  Children  improvise  a  harmony  part  on  melody  instrument  or 
with  voice  (choose  those  with  a  "good  ear"). 

5.  Groups  of  children  sing  a  chordal  accompaniment,  using  simple 
chords  such  as  the  three  primary  triads  (i.e.,  I-IV-V;  these 
are  the  chords  built  on  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  notes  of  the 
scale.  In  solfa  they  would  be:     s     d*  r' 

m     1     t  ). 

d     f  s 


i 
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7.  Resonator  bells  can  be  used  to  sound  the  individual  notes  of 
the  chords,  assisting  the  groups  of  singers  to  sound  their  chordal 
accompaniments. 

PART  SINGING 

The  same  basic  advice  given  for  unison  singing  still  applies. 
The  class  must  be  prepared  for  part  singing.  This  takes  time.  Some 
factors  that  must  be  considered  are: 

Teach  the  so-called  harmony  part  as  a  melody. 

Try  to  teach  the  harmony  part  as  being  important,  not  as  being 
secondary;  that  is,  the  melody  line,  usually  on  top,  should  not 
dominate  the  harmony  line. 

Slowly  expose  the  class  to  part  singing.  Too  often,  the  teacher 
hopes  to  teach  part  singing  in  two  or  three  lessons.  This  is 
almost  impossible. 

Teach  only  one  factor,  such  as  rhythm  or  words,  at  one  time 
for  much  greater  success.  Teachers  sometimes  try  to  teach  too 
many  ideas  at  once. 

Select  songs  for  their  musical  worth. 

Be_extremely  careful,  when  choosing  songs,  that  the  parts  fall 
in  the  range  suitable  for  children  in  that  grade. 

Observe  the  degree  to  which  the  students  have  developed: 

(a)  the  ability  to  sing  a  melody  line  independently, 

(b)  the  ability  to  read  music  notation, 

(c)  an  awareness  of  harmony. 

The  ease  with  which  a  class  learns  a  part  song  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  these  things. 

Involve  the  total  class  as  much  as  possible  during  the  part 
singing  activities.  A  common  fault  is  that  of  rehearsing  one 
part  for  extended  periods  of  time  and  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
one  or  two  other  sections  of  the  class. 

Seating  for  Part  Singing 

i  Where  possible,  the  students  should  be  equally  divided  among 

the  parts.  It  is  advisable  to  put  some  of  the  better  singers  in  the 
harmony  part.  Seat  them  as  a  group  to  support  each  other  vocally  and 
psychologically. 

Further  Suggestions 

\  In  many  cases  the  lower  part  or  harmony  part  should  be 

|)resented  first,  as  it  is  generally  the  most  difficult  to  learn  and  retain. 


Once  the  part  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  students,  the  melody  or  soprano 
part  should  be  presented.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  drill  on  one  section  or 
line  if  it  is  needed.  This  will  save  much  time  later  on.  If  the  harmony 
part  is  constantly  being  lost  to  the  melody  line  it  is  an  indication  that 
they  are  not  ready  to  sing  with  the  melody.  More  separate  drill  is 
needed.  A  successful  procedure  is  to  use  the  alto  or  harmony  group  as 
a  whole  and  only  use  one,  two,  or  three  melody-line  people  to  rehearse. 
Gradually,  as  the  alto  or  harmony  part  becomes  secure,  add  more  so- 
prano or  melody  members  until  all  are  taking  part. 

Three-Part  Singing 

The  second  or  middle  part  is  usually  the  most  difficult  part 
to  learn  and  sing.  It  is  essential  that  sufficient  numbers  of  voices  be 
assigned  to  this  part.  Many  of  the  better  singers  and  those  who  show  a 
good  harmonic  sense  should  be  placed  in  this  group.  It  is  desirable 
to  teach  the  middle  part  first,  followed  by  the  third  or  alto  part.  The 
melody  line  should  be  added  last.  Three-part  singing  requires  much 
practice.  Great  encouragement  must  be  given.  Again,  move  very  slowly; 
it  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  part  singing  is  through  the  use 
of  good  vocal  exercises  in  parts.  Solfa  syllables  are  most  useful  here. 

Divide  your  class  freely  allowing  all  to  sing  upper  and  lower 
voices.  Employ  the  following  simple  part  exercise: 


drmfmrd  mfslsfm 
1234321  3456543 
Sing  A;  Sing  B;  combine. 


Remember  that  the  most  common  intervals  in  part  singing  are 
thirds  and  sixths. 


1234321  3456543 
Sing  A;  Sing  B;  combine. 

Use  the  above  two  exercises  frequently,  with  much  repetition. 
Sing  them  slowly  over  and  over;  sing  them  quickly  over  and  over. 
Change  the  starting  pitch;  use  accompaniment;  sing  the  same  exercise 
unaccompanied.  Also,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  sing  the  exercises 
without  seeing  notes.  After  a  few  weeks,  introduce  the  written  exercises. 
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Here  are  some  other  exercises  to  consider: 


A 


r  m 
2  3 


f  s 
4  5 


-o- 

f  m  r  d 
4   3    2  1 


m  f  s 
3     4  5 


It  1  s  f  m 
6   7     6   5   4  3 


1 — 1 — 

— 

o 



o  

o 

 o  

o 

— o  

O 

 o 

^      m  s 

3  5 

f  1 
4  6 

s  t 
5  7 

1  d' 
6  1* 

t  r' 
7  2' 

d' 

r 

^  ^  ' 

o 

— o 

c 

 a — ^ 

Needless  to  say  this  last  one  is  more  difficult  and  would  be 
introduced  far  along  in  the  planned  section. 

Here  is  another  exercise  that  is  involved  but  good  to  use. 


O 

o 

o 

—t^- 

o 

d* 

1 

t 

s 

1  f 

s 

o 

m 

f 

o 

r 

m 

-o- 
d 

o 

r 

zr 
t. 

d 

8 

6 

7 

5 

6  4 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

7, 

1 

Everybody  sings  the  above  hne  until  it  is  very  well  known. 
Then  split  class  and  all  sing  alternate  notes  in  groups. 


 ^ 

 ^ 

^      o    _  ^ 

1 

d'    1        t    s  1 
8    6        7    5  6 

1  11^ 

f        s    m       f     r  m 
4         5    3        4    2  3 

-o- 

1  d  r 
1  2 

1  t,  did 
7.    1  1 

Finally,  each  group  sings  and  holds  the  notes  with  the  teacher 
"cutting  off"  and  bringing  in  the  next  pair. 
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All  these  exercises  produce  a  listening  situation.   The  class 
becomes  famiUar  with  the  sound  of  parts  together. 


o 

— 6>  

8 

t 
7 

1 
6 

S 
5 

o 

f 
4 

m 
3 

O 

r 

2 

-o-  d 
1 

_  \  

i  - : 

6 

s 
5 

f 
4 

m 
3 

o 

r 
2 

"  1 

1 

7 

-c?-  d 
1 
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USE  OF  RECORDINGS  OF  SONGS 

The  recordings  which  accompany  the  recommended  texts  should 
be  used  freely  in  the  classroom.  Other  records  which  are  of  good 
quality  and  suitable  for  the  teaching  of  songs  may  also  be  used. 
Recordings  often  make  provision  for  various  types  of  pupil  activity, 
such  as  singing  one  part  in  a  two-part  song,  adding  a  rhythm,  or 
performing  a  dance  or  dramatization  during  a  musical  interlude. 

In  the  teaching  of  a  new  song,  the  following  points  should  be 
)bserved: 

1.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  recording. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  recording  is  clearly  audible  to  all  the 
children  in  the  room.  (Having  the  record  player  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  helps  this.) 

3.  Have  copies  of  the  words  and  music  available. 

4.  Provide  for  several  listenings,  with  varying  degrees  of  pupil 
participation.  The  children  might  perhaps  hum  along,  or  chime 
in  as  the  song  becomes  familiar,  before  they  sing  the  whole 
song. 

I  DO  NOT  ATTEMPT  TOO  MANY  THINGS  AT  ONCE. 

I  Learning  a  song  with  the  help  of  a  recording  does  not  mean 

hat  the  song  will  always  be  sung  with  the  record.  Once  it  is  learned, 
t  can  be  sung  as  other  songs,  unaccompanied,  or  with  the  piano,  guitar, 
iutoharp,  etc. 


ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT 


1.  Piano 

A  piano  should  be  easily  available.  A  small,  upright  instrument 
with  full-length  strings  is  recommended.  It  should  be  tuned  at  least 
every  six  months;  it  is  false  economy  to  leave  it  for  a  longer  period. 
The  piano  should  be  fitted  with  large  rubber  castors  for  easy  moving. 

Pianos  should  not  be  exposed  to  extremes  of  temperature;  heat 
registers  are  particularly  hazardous. 

2.  Record  Player 

A  stereophonic  record  player,  of  good  quality,  that  can  play  33, 
45  and  78  speeds  is  essential.  A  manual  player  serves  best  in  the 
classroom;  automatic  changers  add  to  cost  and  to  risk  of  breakdown, 
while  offering  no  practical  advantage. 

Both  needle  and  cartridge  should  be  checked  frequently. 

At  least  one  player  per  five  rooms  is  recommended. 

3.  Tape  Recorder 

A  versatile,  easily  operated  tape  recorder  should  be  available 
for  music,  in  a  ratio  of  one  per  five  rooms.  A  speed  of  7V2  inches  per 
second  is  best  for  musical  fidelity.  Only  high  quality  tape  should  be 
used;  one  mil  thickness  is  stronger  and  easier  to  handle  than  thinner 
tapes. 

4.  Chording  Instruments 

At  least  one  chording  instrument  is  needed.  The  twelve-bar 
autoharp  is  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  schools.  Directions  for  use 
of  the  autoharp  are  given  in  the  teachers'  guidebooks  that  accompany 
the  recommended  series  of  books. 

5.  Pitch  Pipe. 

6.  Chalk  liner,  for  drawing  staves. 

7.  Projector. 

Both  16mm.  and  filmstrip  projectors  are  desirable. 


ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL 


Record  Series 

The  following  are  recommended  for  both  high  musical  quality 
and  usefulness  in  the  classroom: 

RCA  Victor  Basic  Record  Library  for  Elementary  Schools 
0  RCA  Victor.  Adventures  in  Music  series 

Bowmar  Orchestral  Library 

®  Bowmar.  Meet  the  Instruments  album  (includes  filmstrip) 

A  good  source  of  records,  filmstrips,  etc.,  for  schools  is: 

Educational  Record  Sales,  157  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007,  who  publish  a  comprehensive  catalog. 


MUSIC  TEXTS  SUITABLE  FOR  CLASS  USE 


Basic  Goals  in  Music 


— McGraw  -  Hill 


Songtime 


— Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston 
— Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston 


Exploring  Music 
Sing  me  a  Song 


—Dent 


The  Magic  of  Music 
Happy  Harmonies 


— Ginn 


— Clarke,  Irwin 


Treasure  Tunes 


— Clarke,  Irwin 


The  Melody  Makers 
Making  Music  Your  Own 


— Clarke,  Irwin 


—Silver  Burdett  Co. 
(Gage) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Bringing  Music  to  Children — Slind  &  Davis 
Harper  &  Row 

Canadian  Portraits  of  Famous  Musicians — McCready 
Clarke,  Irwin  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Music  in  Canada,  1534-1914 — Kallmann 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

Introduction  to  Music  Fundamentals  —  Andrews  &  Wardian 

Appleton— Century  Crofts  Pub.,  440  Park  Avenue  S.,  N.Y.,  10016 

Kohhe's  Complete  Opera  Book — Earl  of  Harewood 
G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  N.Y. 

Let's  Teach  Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Timmerman,  M.,  1958 
Summy  -  Birchard 

Musical  Growth  in  the  Elementary  School — Bergethon  &  Boardman 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 

Music  A  to  Z — Sacher 

Grosset  &  Dunlop  Incorp. 

Music  Education  in  Action — Morgan  &  Morgan 
Kjos  Publishers 

Music  Education  in  the  Primary.  School — Higgins 
MacMillan  Book  Co. 

Music  Fundamentals  for  Classroom  Teachers — Wisler,  G. 
Allyn  and  Bacon 

Music  Skills  for  Classroom  Teachers — Winslow,  A.  &  Dallin,  L.,  1964 
W.  C.  Brown  Co.,  135  South  Lucast  Street,  Dubreque,  Iowa 

Music  For  Today's  Boys  and  Girls — Runkle,  A.  &  Ericksen,  M. 
1966  Allyn  &  Bacon 

Music  in  the  Education  of  Children — Swanson,  B.,  1961 
Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Belmont,  California 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Nye,  R.  &  Nye,  V. 
Prentice  Hall,  1963 

Music  Throughout  the  World — Colton  &  Bradburn 
Summy-Birchard,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Music  to  Remember — Baldwin,  Lillian 
Silver  Burdett 

New  Approaches  to  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools — 
Raebeck,  L.  &  Wheeler,  L. 
W.  C.  Brown  Co. 

Teaching  Children  Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Myers,  L. 
3rd  Edition,  Prentice  Hall 
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Teaching  Music — Elliott  R. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Books  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1960 


Teaching  Music  in  Canadian  Schools — Russell 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1960 

Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  School — Pierce,  A. 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1959 

^  USEFUL  SONGBOOKS 

American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs — Lomax,  J.  &  Lomax,  A. 
MacMillan 

American  Folk  Songs  for  Children — Seeger,  1948 
Doubleday  &  Co. 

Around  the  World  in  Song — Gordon,  D. 
E.  P.  Button,  N.Y.,  1938 

Canada's  Story  In  Song — Fowke,  E.  &  Mills,  A. 
Gage,  1965,  (revised) 

Classroom  Chorister — Horner,  M. 
Clarke,  Irwin  &  Co.,  1959 

Lullabies  of  the  World — Commons,  D. 
Random,  1965 

Singing  With  Children — Nye,  Aubin  &  Kyme,  1962 
Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Belmont,  California 

The  Trapp  Family  Book  of  Christmas  Songs — Wisner,  F. 
Pantheon,  N.Y. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols — Dearmer,  Williams  &  Shaw 
Oxford  University  Press 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

I  BIOGRAPHY 

lAntonin  Dvorak,  Composer  From  Bohemia — Purdy,  Claire  Lee 
j       Messner,  N.Y.,  1950 

^American  Composers — Posell,  Elsa 
I       Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1963 

American  Composers  of  Our  Time — Machlis,  Joseph 
I       Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  N.Y.,  1963 

Franz  Schubert  &  His  Merry  Friends — Wheeler,  Opal  &  Sybil  Deucher 
i       E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1939 


Handel  At  The  Court  of  Kings — Wheeler,  Opal  &  Sybil  Deucher 
E.  P.  Button,  1943 

The  Melody  Maker  (Sir  Arthur  Sullivan) — Waters,  Almo  Shelley 
E.  P.  Button,  N.Y.,  1959 

Stephen  Foster,  Boy  Minstrel — Higgins,  Helen  Boyd 
Bobbs  Merrill,  N.Y.,  1944 

The  Story  of  Arturo  Toscanini — Ewen,  Bavid 
Henry  Holt,  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1951 

The  Story  of  Peter  Tschaikowsky — Part  I — Wheeler,  Opal 
E.  P.  Button,  N.Y.,  1953 

Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods  (The  Story  of  Johann  Strauss) — 
Ewen,  Bavid 

H.  Holt,  N.Y.,  1944 

Victor  Herbert,  American  Music  Master — Purdy,  Claire  Lee 
J.  Messner,  N.Y.,  1944 

Young  Music  Makers — Wicker,  Ireene 
Bobbs  Merrill,  N.Y.,  1961 

OPERA 

Amahl  &  The  Night  Visitors — Menotti,  Gian-Carlo 
Whittlesoy  House,  McGraw  Hill,  N.Y.,  1952 

Cowboy  Jamboree,  Western  Songs  and  Lore — Felton,  Harold  W. 
Knopf,  N.Y.,  1951 

Great  Operas — Newman,  Ernest 
Vintage,  1958 

More  Stories  of  Famous  Operas — Newman,  Ernest 
Knopf,  N.Y.,  1943 

Opera  Themes  and  Plots — Fellner,  Rudolph 
Simon  and  Schuster,  N.Y.,  1958 

Singing  Holidays — Brand,  Oscar 
Knopf,  N.Y,  1957 

Stories  of  Favourite  Operas — Bulla,  Clyde 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  N.Y.,  1959 

A  Treasury  of  Grand  Opera — Simon,  Henry  Wm. 
Simon  &  Schuster,  N.Y.,  1946 

SYMPHONY 

The  Story  of  Orchestral  Music  And  Its  Times — Grabbe,  Paul 
Grosset  &  Bunlap,  N.Y.,  1960 

This  is  an  Orchestra — Posell,  Elsa  L. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  N.Y.,  1950 
Garden  City  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1936 


Vhat  Makes  An  Orchestra — Balet,  Jan 
Oxford  University  Press,  1951 

INSTRUMENTS 

ill  About  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Gr.  (5-9) 
Commins,  Dorothy  B.  Random,  1961 

Hcture  Book  Of  Musical  Instruments — Lacey,  Marion 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  N.Y.,  1942 

^he  Orchestral  Instruments  And  What  They  Do — Mason,  Daniel  G. 
Gray  Co.,  London 

'he  Story  Of  Sound — Geralton,  James 
Harcourt,  N.Y.,  1948 

'une-Up — The  Introduction  Of  The  Orchestra  And  Their  Players — 
Huntington,  Harriet  E. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  1942 

GENERAL 

'he  Alphabet  Of  Music — Surplus,  Robert 
Lerner  Publications,  Minneapolis,  1962 

'he  Child's  Book  Of  Folklore — Emrich,  Marion  &  George  Korson 
Dial  Press,  N.Y.,  1947 

irst  Book  Of  Jazz — Hughes,  Langston 
Franklin  Watts,  N.Y.,  1955 

he  First  Book  Of  Music — Norman,  Gertrude 
Franklin  Watts,  N.Y.,  1954 

irst  Book  Of  Rhythm — Hughes,  Langston 
Franklin  Watts,  N.Y.,  1954 

urther  Adventures  of  Till  Eulenspiegel — Yoseloff,  T. 
Yoseloff,  T.,  1957 

^ansel  And  Gretel — Grimm,  William  and  Jacob 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.Y.,  1944 

he  Heart  Of  The  Orchestra — Craig,  Jean 
Lerner  Publications,  Minneapolis,  1962 

n  Introduction  To  The  Language  Of  Music — Barach,  Stephanie 
Robert  B.  Luce,  Inc.,  Washington  D.C.,  1962 

\ade  In  Canada — Bonner,  Mary  Graham 
.     Knopf,  N.Y.,  1943 

onsense  Songs  (SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  DUDLEY  GLASS)— Lear,  Edward 
j    Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  (no  date) 


The  Oxford  Junior  Companion  To  Music — Scholes 
Oxford  University  Press 

Shining  Brass — Tetzlaff,  Daniel  B, 

Lerner  Publications,  Minneapolis,  1963 

Silent  Night:  The  Story  Of  A  Song— Pauli,  Herta  E. 
Knopf,  N.Y.,  1943 

A  Song  Is  Born  (A  Story  Of  Music  For  Beginners) — 
Fraser,  Beatrice  and  Ferrin 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1959 

The  Story  Behind  Musical  Instruments — Montgomery,  Elizabeth 
Dodd  Mead,  N.Y.,  1953 

The  Story  Of  Musical  Notes — Craig,  Jean 
Lerner  Publications,  Minneapolis,  1962 

The  Story  Of  Musical  Organizations — Surplus,  Robert 
Lerner  Publications,  Minn.,  1963 

What  Jazz  Is  All  About — Erlich,  Lillian 
Julian  Messner,  N.Y.,  1962 

BOOKS  FOR  CLASSROOM  INSTRUMENTS 

NOTE:  The  teacher's  book  for  each  of  the  recommended  series 
of  texts  provides  information  and  advice  concerning  elementary  playing 
of  classroom  instruments. 

RECORDER 

SPECIAL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
Recorder  and  its  Music;  Hunt,  Edgar:  (Norton)  1963 

CLASS  BOOKS  AND  TUTORS 

The  Recorder  (BLOCKFLUTE)  Tutor;  Martin:  (Boosey  and  Hawkes) 
A  series  of  two  books,  with  "English"  and  "German"  fingering. 
Teachers  should  note  that  "German"  fingering  is  obsolescent; 
"English"  (sometimes  called  "Baroque")  fingering  is  universally 
preferred. 

Method  For  The  Recorder;  Duschenes:  (B.  M.  I.  Canada  Ltd.) 
Soprano  and  Alto  books  available. 

Basic  Recorder  Technique;  Orr:  (B.  M.  I.  Canada  Ltd.) 
Soprano  and  Alto  books  available. 

A  Systematic  Method  For  Treble  Recorder;  Dinn:  (Schott) 

An  introductory  book  for  students  transferring  from  Soprano  to 
Alto. 


HARMONICA  (MOUTH-ORGAN) 

Harmonica  and  Recorder;  Rowe  and  Walters:  (Hohner) — primary  and 
secondary  books. 

Playing  The  Harmonica;  (Hohner) — elementary  instruction. 

Companion  To  Playing  The  Harmonica;  (Hohner) — extra  material  to 
supplement  the  above. 

GUITAR 

E-Z  Method  For  Guitar;  (Smith  Music  Co.,  N.Y.) — elementary  book 
for  melodies  and  chord  work,  using  both  staff  notation  and 
tablature. 

UKELELE 

Fun  With  The  Ukelele;  (Mel  Bay  Publications) 

CANADIAN  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 
B.  M.  I.  Canada  Ltd., 

16  Gould  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Boosey  and  Hawkes  (Canada)  Ltd., 

209  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 

[Canadian  Music  Sales  Corporation  Ltd., 
58  Advance  Rd.,  Toronto  8,  Ontario 

^happen  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

4  Birch  Ave.,  Toronto  7,  Ontario 

rhe  Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.,  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  670,  Oakville,  Ontario 

jordon  V.  Thompson  Ltd., 

32  Alcorn  Ave.,  Toronto  7,  Ontario 

^arman  Publications  Ltd., 

3  -  4  Building  "A",  435  Midwest  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

jeeds  Music  (Canada)  Ltd., 

215  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 

)xford  University  Press, 

70  Wynford  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario 

T.  Ricordi  and  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd., 

51  Prince  Arthur  Ave.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Jouthern  Music  Publishing  Co.,  (Canada)  Ltd., 
1405  Bishop  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Vaterloo  Music  Co.,  Ltd., 

I     3  Regina  St.  North,  Waterloo,  Ontario 

^^haley,  Royce  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

I     310  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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